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BLAME THE L.A. 


IMAGINE BUILDING a Sausage factory without consulting the manufacturer. 
Ludicrous? Yes, of course,—yet Aldershot Borough Council was allowed 
to build a library without appointing a librarian. When the first librarian, 
W. E. French, was appointed in 1954, the building was already planned, 
the departments fixed and the foundations laid. In a masterpiece of 
understatement (1), Mr. French says he had several faults to find. The 
windows were designed on the assumption that bookcases would be seven 
foot high and there was no provision at all for a reserve stack or staff 
room. Here was a fine opportunity lost, but the main culprit is not 
Aldershot Corporation. It, at least, could plead ignorance (Hampshire 
County had been the library authority for thirty years without providing 
a proper service). 

We can, however, blame the L.A. Our Association pays for a press 
cutting service, so Chaucer House must have been aware of what Alder- 
shot was planning. Why did it not intervene and suggest that a librarian 
should be appointed first? A word at the right time might have made all 
the difference. A word at the right time, however, does not seem to occur 
to the L.A.—note its failure to add its voice to the correspondence in The 
Times and Manchester Guardian about increased postal rates for books 
and the salaries of staff at the National Library of Wales—our profession 
has once again taken a beating. 


TOPICALITY is important in publicity and display. Congratulations 
on this score to Mr. Horrocks, of Reading, and Mr. Gardner, of Luton. 
Mr. Horrocks has published a booklist celebrating the bi-centenary of the 
birth of Mozart. Talk of the First Division has been Luton’s footballers. 
Mr. Gardner took full advantage of this by having a football signed by 
the team as the centre-piece of his display of soccer books. Suggest 
similar displays at Plymouth and Hull with the teams’ signatures on a 
large wooden spoon! 


PASTERS AND SWEEPERS. A useful service to librarians in the 
South-West has been given by the three A.A.L. Divisions of Wessex, 
Devon and Cornwall, and Bristol and District. Financed by the Branch, 
they have compiled a register of library methods in use in their area (2). 
It is good to see this sort of activity which helps the free exchange of 
technical ideas and experience and allows students to know where they 
can see various administrative methods, types of building, heating systems, 
etc. in actual use. 

The register reveals some other interesting information. Nineteen 
public libraries, for example, state that book servicing is done by profes- 
sional staff. We wonder whether sticking in date labels and pockets is 
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any more professional than the floor-sweeping duties of Newark men- 
tioned last month. 

Six public libraries of the South-West still cannot trust their librarians 
to do their own book selecting and prefer the amateur choice of com- 
mittees. It is not surprising to find that one of these is at Bath, an 
authority which valued its library service so little that the salary offered 
for a chief librarian caused the post to be black-listed by, the L.A. and 
S.M.C.C.L. Unfortunately the post was filled. despite advice to the con- 
trary, by one of our members. 


CAMERA-CONSCIOUS. Mr. Corbett’s bo'd experiment at Wands- 
worth is bearing fruit. Other chiefs, fed up with the labour-wasting 
Browne charging system, are turning to the camera. Hampstead and 
Manchester each have a photocharger installed experimentally and we 
hear that Norwich, Fulham, Croydon, and Woolwich may be having one 
shortly. Several other libraries are seriously considering the change. 
Kensington, on the other hand, has become camera-shy. After having a 
machine installed for a trial period, it has reverted to Browne. 


HAPPY WEEK-END. Some conferences are dull, but the A.A.L. 
annual week-end gathering combines interest and pleasure. Young assis- 
tants come from all parts of the country to exchange views, talk libraries, 
enjoy the socials and generally have fun. Anyone thinking that librarians 
are dull, stuffy people will soon change his mind. Latest information of 
this year’s sessions is that Mr. Vollans will be the opening speaker, an 
appropriate choice for the theme of Co-operation in Libraries. It costs 
only £3 for an enjoyable and profitable experience. Won’t you join us? 
See the advertisement in this issue for further details. 


OUR CONGRATULATIONS to the Honorary Secretary, Eric Moon, 


on obtaining the newly-created post of stock editor at Kensington. We 
wish him luck in his new job. 


USEFUL TO STUDENTS is the L.A.’s Students’ Handbook contain- 
ing the detailed syllabus, specimen catalogue entries, list of examiners, and 
all the examination papers set in 1955. The price is 3s. 6d. from Chaucer 
House, Malet Place, W.C.1. 


1. Wessex Bookman, Vol. 4, No. 9, 1955. p. 3—S. 

2. Register of Library Methods, 1955. Price 6d. from Hon. Publi- 
cations Officer, South-Western Branch of the Library Association, Central 
Library, Swindon. 
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BOOKS ARE NOT FOR BURNING 


BY R. L. COLLISON 
Westminster City Libraries 


ON THE TRAIN going south from Philadelphia the large man in the club 
car restrained himself with a visible effort every time the steward came 
round for more orders. This was evidently a routine, and as he glanced 
from time to time first at the drinkers around him and then at his watch, 
he seemed to be calculating how many minutes were left before he could 
have his first drink. At last the time had come: he leant over and 
pressed the button at his side. The steward, polishing glasses during a 
temporary lull, glanced at the indicator when the bell rang and came 
hurrying from the bar to the waiting man. When the steward pointed 
out that he could not serve a whiskey and soda as the train was now 
passing through a “dry ” state, the effect was tremendous. The thirsty 
man’s description of the so-and-so’s who interfered with his private life 
was remarkably long and bitter and took in a number of other subjects 
as well. While he was willing to impose a severe restraint on himself, 
he objected strongly to others telling him when and where this restraint 
should be exercised. 

Censorship of books is somewhat similar: round the corner there is 
always someone willing to define what the rest of the population should 
not read. Sometimes the self-appointed censor is a parent, at other times 
a church, but more often nowadays it is a government. One would feel 
more sympathetic toward the movement if there was some consistency 
in deciding what is to be banned, but there rarely is. Before the war, 
one librarian in the provinces was successively approached in the same 
month by local Christian Scientists who wanted him to remove an un- 
flattering .biography of Mary Baker Eddy from his shelves and by 
Fascists who objected to a dispassionate study of their movement: in 
both cases he refused to do what they wanted and in the latter he was 
threatened with reprisals. It is conceivable that at that very time there 
were librarians who ia oiher British towns were being urged to do just 
the reverse. This goes on all the time: America laughs when Britain 
bans Sherwood Anderson’s Many Marriages [1923]; the English scoff 
when they hear of the removal of works by Sartre and Howard Fast 
from U.S. Information Libraries overseas; Soviet Russia bans some of 
the same books which were anathema under the Tsarist régime. From 
a world-wide standpoint the position is ridiculous—but inside the indi- 
vidual nation it is often deadly serious as the recent prosecutions in this 
country concerning The Philanderer, Lady Chatterley’s Lover, etc., have 
shown. 

Inconsistency, however, is not always a feature of censorship: the 
Index librorum Prohibitorum, for instance, which was instituted in 1559, 
is remarkably faithful to the judgments of former generations. Both the 
works of Tom Paine and Le Rouge et Le Noir are still on the Index and 
even Montaigne’s essays still appeared in the 1948 edition. 

How foolish censorship can become in the hands of the enforce- 
ment officers is perhaps best demonstrated in the famous Michelangelo 
incident of 1933 which Mrs. Anne Lyon Haight quotes in the second 
edition of her excellent Banned Books [Allen & Unwin, 1955, 10s. 6d.]. 
The Weyhe Gallery and Book Shop had ordered a copy of a book con- 
taining reproductions of the frescoes in the Sistine Chapel. In due course 
they received the following letter :— 

“ Sirs: —There is being detained . . . 2 packages addressed to you, 
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containing obscene photo books, ‘ Ceiling Sistine Chapel,’ Filles 
Michael Angelo, the importation of which is held to be pro 
hibited under the provisions of the [U.S.] Tariff Act. Thx 
package will therefore be seized and disposed of in due course as 
provided by law. You may however avail yourself of the privi 
lege of applying to the Secretary of the Treasurer . . . for mitiga- 
tion of the penalty of forfeiture with permission to export, or 
please execute the Assent to forfeiture below, returning same 
. . . Respectfully, H.C. Stuart, Asst. Collector.” 

The book was, of course, eventually released. Recently a copy of 
Lysistrata sent to a Californian book dealer was intercepted by the U.S. 
Post Office which declared it non-mailable on the grounds of obscenity. 
With the aid of the American Civil Liberties Union a brief was filed for 
the release of the book, and this—after a lengthy correspondence—was 
achieved, but without apology or explanation. 

In what a ridiculous position a nation can be placed by censorship 
is best shown by the case of Heine (some of whose works were placed on 
the Index a hundred years ago and still remain there to-day) whose Lorelei 
was so popular in Nazi Germany that its authorship was suppressed offi- 
cially. Incidentally, his works are now banned in East Berlin. In Russia 
the great Bolshaia Sovetskaia Entsiklopedia underwent some revision after 
the execution of Beria in December, 1953. A replacement volume was 
issued in which the change was covered by an extended article on the 
Bering Sea. 

Some of the examples given above are drawn from Mrs. Haight’s 
book; others come from the catalogue of a fine and noteworthy exhibition 
of book censorship held at the University of Kansas Library last year. 
Entitled : 

He who destroyes a good Booke, kills reason it selfe—an exhibi- 

tion of books which have survived Fire, the Sword and the 

Censors [compiled by Joseph Rubinstein and Earl Farley]. 
this well-illustrated 27-page pamphlet constitutes a brilliant summary of 
the whole subject. Fortunately its worth was at once recognised, and the 
Fund for the Republic has made a grant for the distribution of copies of 
a revised edition on a large scale. Its net is cast rather wider than Mrs. 
Haight’s in some respects so that both works are well worth acquiring. 
As might be expected, both are strong in American and European 
examples of censorship, but pay little attention to the contemporary 
scene in Australia and South Africa. In looking through them, one point 
is only too obvious: the book censor has a remarkable knowledge of 
literature—like the locust, only the best is good enough for him, and this 
he destroys completely. Glancing at the names which fill these pages is 
somewhat like looking at an index to a list of the thousand best books— 
practically no creative writer of real genius has escaped attack at one 
time or another while, on the other hand, one looks in vain for the names 
of those meretricious and semi-pornographic writers whose works match 
the thonged whip and the calculated disarray which have characterised 
several screen successes of the post-war years. 

For undeniable folly the twentieth-century has as good a claim as 
any of its predecessors. Those who laugh at the Victorian squabbles over 
Darwin’s works may care to contemplate Cambridge Pubtic Library’s 
banning of The Adventures of the Black Girl in her Search for God 
[1933]; the U.S. Post Office’s refusal [1944] to allow a copy of Candide 
to be offered for sale in a bookseller’s catalogue; China’s banning [1911] 
of Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland on the grounds that “ animals should 
not use human language, and that it was disastrous to put animals and 
human beings on the same level ”; the Quebec Censorship Board’s banning 
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of the film Martin Luther [1953]; the purging of Balzac’s works from 
Spanish libraries [1953] together with ‘‘ other such disgraceful writers ”; 
the placing of Madame Bovary on the black list of the National Organ- 
ization of Decent Literature in the U.S.A. in 1954; the blacking out of 
nine objectionable pages with a fig leaf in Upton Sinclair’s Oil at Boston 
in the ’20’s; the banning of Elmer Gantry in East Berlin recently; Ireland's 
continued banning of Point Counter Point; the U.S. Information Service’s 
removal of The Maltese Falcon from its libraries abroad; the classing of 
Mickey Mouse as an anti-Red rebel by the Communists of East Berlin in 
1954; and the stamping by an Illinois library of Hans Andersen’s fairy 
tales with the words “ For Adult Readers” to make it “impossible for 
children to obtain smut.” 

Nor does frankness fare any better: the film Birth of a Baby, made 
by the American Committee on Maternal Welfare, had a difficult time in 
several parts of the U.S.A. and the copy of Life which was based on this 
film [llth April, 1938] was seized in some cities. The works of Marie 
Stopes, Havelock Ellis and Margaret Sanger, have all been subject to 
vicious attacks. There is also the danger of unofficial group action which 
in the guise of associations of vigilant citizens, trade organisations, etc., 
can ruin a writer by privately circulating lists, or by direct community 
action without benefit of court action. 

Censorship is always present: it reappears in new forms and these 
are not always recognisable straightway. Those who disapprove of cen- 
sorship must recognise that many of the motives which promote it are 
sincere, however misguided they may be. The cause of an unshackled 
literature has, in fact, along with the cause of libraries in general, to be 
fought anew in every age, and any assumption that the book censors will 
readily understand the arguments of the past is unwarranted. The first 
essential is therefore to be convinced in one’s own mind that literature 
should be untrammelled for, in Chancellor Franklin D. Murphy’s words, 
“ the trials and tribulations suffered by manuscripts and books reflect the 
continuous struggle of man to become and remain free.” 


HELL OF A PLACE 
STANLEY G, DEDMAN, 


Librarian, Godalming Branch, Surrey County Libraries, 


I RECENTLY ATTENDED a balloon debate organised by the Wessex Division 
of the A.A.L. at Aldershot. I expect most of you know how these 
debates work. The “balloon,” in this instance, contained a chief 
librarian, a deputy lending librarian, reference librarian, children’s 
librarian, and a junior assistant. It was my task, in view of my for- 
merly having served twelve years in that capacity, to state the case for a 
children’s librarian. 

Unfortunately I started off on the wrong foot, as it were, by 
assuming that, the balloon being overweight, it was necessary to dump 
one of these officers overboard. It turned out, however, that only one 
could remain inboard. Accordingly, there being a preponderance of 
junior assistants at the hearing, it was the junior who retained her place. 
Indeed, if the library, whatever its size, was to be run by one individual, 
this is perhaps reasonable, although logically, the most adequately 
equipped person for the post should be a chief librarian who in the 
course of his professional career had filled all the posts mentioned in 
turn. 

In the presentation of the papers, however, it transpired that the 
junior assistant concerned, coming from one of the larger Southern 
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authorities, was serving in a library system which had no appointment 
for a children’s librarian on its establishment. Ideally, all libraries with 
a reasonably sized staff should carry a specialist in this field, for there is 
no doubt that children’s work requires a special approach not only in the 
background knowledge of children’s literature, but also in the methods 
of dealing with children’s needs and requests. This necessitates a great 
deal of reading in order to become acquainted with the merits of chil- 
dren’s authors, the history of their literature, the history of education, 
and some knowledge of child psychology. Above all, a genuine liking 
for and a desire to understand children is of paramount iniportance, and 
this must be coupled with an almost inexhaustible patience if real pro- 
gress is to be made. 

How do certain larger authorities justify the omission of such a 
specialist? I know only too well that in a large system anybody’s job is 
nobody’s job, and one often finds that the staffing of children’s libraries 
is all too frequently handed over to the newest and most inexperienced 
juniors. These juniors are quick to sense that the children’s room is 
considered a nuisance, and is in a line with book shelving, repairs, 
reading-room supervision, and other unpalatable jobs that are the lot of 
their kind. Thus, a wrong initial attitude, added to the fact that they 
are too young to maintain adequate control quickly breeds a loathing 
of this particular side of the work and a desperate anxiety to “progress” 
to other work as quickly as possible. 

Occasionally, as we are all aware, this method does produce the 
right person for the job, and a junior assistant serves in the children’s 
library, and likes it! He or she is able to understand the children and 
the work, and has a broad enough back to withstand the pitying remarks 
of the rest of the staff. In such a case, it would appear that the obvious 
thing to do would be for the Librarian to press for the establishment of 
the post and to confirm the assistant concerned in the appointment with 
a Suitable financial increment and the incentive of an A.P.T. Grade on 
obtaining the L.A. Certificate in Library Work with Young People. But 
how often does this occur? Indeed, so bound are many systems to the 
established order of things that when a further appointment at the junior 
end is made, the assistant who is making a success of the children’s 
department, and liking it, is wrested away and put on accessioning or 
some other section of “ higher ” routine work. 

Having considered the unfortunate lot of the luckless junior con- 
demned to endure the hell of a hated children’s room—and it can be hell 
if you hate it; how about the children? They, too, have a point of view 
and their present reactions are destined to govern their future attitude. 
I know many friends of public libraries whose friendship springs from 
childhood days when they were introduced to books by an enlightened 
librarian in pleasant surroundings. I know of others, too, who will not 
set foot inside the place because of their conception of its inadequacy, 
which also springs from a poor selection, badly sited, and administered 
by a grudging staff who showed their distaste both for the work and the 
children. Quite apart from the effect of the child's reactions on its 
future attitude to libraries, the damage caused in the child’s mind con- 
cerning books and reading generally is far more serious. If the public 
refrained from using our libraries, they would close and we should need 
to seek fresh employment, a matter of some concern to us, but not 
generally a disaster. On the other hand, if the public reject the printed 
record and largely give up reading, the world would quickly relapse into 
an ill-informed uneducated mass, subject to mass propaganda and well 
under the thumbs of political opportunists—in fact, a collection of 
opposing totalitarian states. 
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The child’s mind, during the formative years, acts like a swing or a 
see-saw. The wrong approach in a badly-served children’s library may 
quite easily cause a violent reaction against all reading. Under present- 
day values, the three things: books, reading and libraries are, as is right, 
inevitably linked together in most people’s minds—thus an unfortunate 
reaction to one is bound to affect all three. It certainly behoves us to 
see that the child obtains the maximum amount of the right encourage- 
ment and help in our children’s libraries. To do that, a regular assistant, 
preferably a trained children’s librarian, should always be in attendance, 
or on hand, to advise, to answer queries, to know and understand the 
individual children using the library. 

Because of the progress made in work with children and young 
people in recent years, we are inclined to think that this particular field 
of library activity is quite satisfactory and that it is only the odd library 
here and there where things are not so happily arranged, but it will be 
well to bear in mind one or two facts revealed by the recent Survey of 
Public Library Service for Children, 1954, issued by the Youth Libraries’ 
Section of the Library Association. Completed questionnaires were 
returned by 468 out of 581 authorities, and only 213 of these authorities 
have designated posts in this field, which means that there is no official 
Children’s Librarian in 255 authorities—authorities that replied! What, 
I wonder. is the position in the 113 authorities who made no return? 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 1956 
Preliminary Notice. 


The 1956 Annual General Meeting of the A.A.L. will be held at 
Connaught Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on Wednesday, May 16th. 
Notices of motion for this meeting must be submitted in writing, signed 
by two members of the Association, to reach me within twelve days of 
the publication of this notice. If a member is proposing to submit amend- 
ments to the Rules of the Association, such amendments must be signed 
by at least ten members. 

It would be convenient if motions reached me by March 8th, 1956, 
in order that they may be considered by the A.A.L. Council which meets 
on that date. Motions submitted after March 8th, but within twelve 
days of the publication of this notice will not, however, be excluded from 
the Agenda of the Annual General Meeting. 


E. E. Moon, Hon. Secretary, 
Central Library, Kensington High Street, W.8. 


~<a 








CRAMERS ||_ ONE UP FoR US! 


No sooner was the opening day 


for MUSIC fixed for the new Greenwich 


Branch Library at Blackheath, 
MUSICAL LITERATURE than the Chief Librarian ordered 
AND MUSIC BINDING 


KEESING’S for its reference 


ew Bond Street section (bringing the total num- 
139, N ber of KEESING’S-equipped 

London, W.1 Public Libraries in Britain to 
W% Special Music Enquiry Bureau 520 to date). 
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Teddy Boy Amis 


ae further selection of letters about 
our review of That Uncertain Feeling 


GENERALISED LUST 


I can only sadly conclude from its tone of unrelieved indignation that 
Mr. Glencross intended his article “ Boys in Green ” in your December 
issue to be taken seriously. He is incensed principally by Kingley Amis’s 
cavalier treatment of our profession, but his opening paragraph contains 
statements which I would question for they show how basic is his mis- 
understanding of the whole book and go a long way towards explaining 
his extraordinary attitude. 

That Uncertain Feeling is not simply a story of John Lewis, assistant 
librarian at Aberdarcy, applying for the job of Deputy and engaged in an 
affaire with the wife of a member of the Libraries Committee. Kingsley 
Amis is writing about a man in the grip of “that uncertain feeling ”"— 
best described on pp. 98-9 as depression and boredom with “ a slight tinge, 
too .. . of uneasiness and inert generalised lust.” He is lazy, unsettled 
and feels everything and everybody, including himself, to be pretty point- 
less, but not, surely, contemptible, as Mr. Glencross maintains. He 
probably feels his job to be the most pointless thing of all and we must 
not let our enthusiasm blind us to the fact that this could conceivably 
happen—even to an assistant librarian. That Lewis happens to be a 
librarian is, however, a mere incidental. “ Lucky Jim” was an assistant 
university lecturer, the next Amis heroes will probably be assistant civil 
servants, assistant schoolmasters or assistant any number of professions. 
The portrayal of the state of mind is the important thing—the methods 
will vary. Kingsley Amis also aims to be amusing and to make John 
Lewis see his associates through a humorous, if jaundiced, eye. Mr. 
Glencross acknowledges that some parts of the book are “ very funny 
indeed,” though I would hesitate to give special mention to such obvious, 
slapstick scenes as the Charley’s Aunt one which is Amis at his worst. 
Such misguided praise ignores a gift for the comic of real subtlety and 
imagination; but senses of humour do vary from person to person, and 
I only feel sorry that Mr. Glencross seems to have laughed so little and 
missed so much. But perhaps he feels equally sorry for me. 

It is the supposed contempt for librarianship that really catches Mr. 
Glencross on the raw, however. He feels that Amis should have carried 
out more research into the subject. I should imagine, however, that most 
people have seen dismal libraries, met or been inane junior assistants, 
cursed catalogues, etc. Yet what does all this matter? We know that 
most libraries are not like Aberdarcy, general readers know it, and 
Kingsley Amis no doubt knows it too and probably has a healthy respect 
for them. He has, moreover, a purpose in mind, which Mr. Glencross 
seems to have forgotten—a book—and not, may I gently remind him 
further, a treatise on library administration. To make his hero a 
mustard-keen assistant, officiating in the most efficient library in the 
principality of Wales, “running about shouting in the Lending Library 
if a book is temporarily mislaid” would have left him with no John 
Lewis, no uncertain feeling, no comedy—and no book. “And a good 
thing, too,” Mr. Glencross might say, but he should not put at Kingsley 
Amis’s door his own failure to grasp an essential of literary criticism—the 
understanding, not necessarily approval, of the author’s intention. 
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“ Boys in Green” is, therefore, fantastically, totally irrelevant and 
shows a depressing inability to separate professional bias from the esti- 
mation of literary merit. Mr. Glencross is no doubt well qualified to pass 
judgment on works on librarianship, and I feel that he should limit him- 
self to that field. Perhaps I abhor most the ill-humour of his article. 
Melville in Moby Dick says “ that if any man afford stuff for a good joke 
to anybody, let him not be backward, but let him cheerfully allow himself 
to spend and be spent in that way.” So it should be with a man’s pro- 
fession especially when faced with such a lighthearted challenge as Kings- 
ley Amis offers. Mr. Glencross’s sour and uncalled for defence of his 
profession does librarianship no service. 


BRENDA M. WALKER, Assistant, Manchester Reference Library. 


Mr. Glencross is annoyed at the picture of a public library presented 
by Mr. Kingsley Amis in That Uncertain Feeling, but allowing for the 
exaggeration permissible in a satirical novel is it really so far wide of 
the mark when some authorities are considered? We tend to think of the 
public library in terms of the better services and this makes our eulogies 
sound as nonsensical to the layman as Aberdarcy’s shortcomings seem to 
Mr. Glencross. 

Mr. R. G. Benjamin, in his letter in the same issue, regrets the L.A. 
motion on the size of library authorities as “not realistic at the present 
time, when the tendency in other spheres would appear to be towards 
decentralisation.” Surely the fact that this tendency exists makes it all 
the more opportune for librarians to say that while it may be desirable 
and even laudable to decentralise some services, this cannot apply in the 
case of libraries beyond a point where financial resources are adequate 
for a reasonable service. Below that point smaller authorities must be 
combined. 

The only mistake the Council did make, a mistake due perhaps to 
our professional predilection for rose-coloured spectacles, was to under- 
estimate the number of Aberdarcy-like librarians. I am convinced that 
“old Rowlands ” voted against the motion. 


A. F. PREBBLE, Branch Librarian, Sheerness, Kent County Library. 


ALAN GLENCROSS_ REPLIES 


I am surprised that your correspondents have been able to read so 
much into my review of That Uncertain Feeling. Mr. Wills says that I 
am “ peevish,” Mr. Prebble that I am “annoyed,” and Miss Walker 
(among other things) that the article has “a tone of unrelieved indigna- 
tion,” is “ fantastically, totally irrelevant” and “sour and uncalled for” 
(it was in fact requested by your predecessor for the sole reason that the 
novel is about a librarian), that I have been “ caught on the raw,” have 
“ failed to grasp an essential of literary criticism,” and that my misunder- 
standing of the book is “ basic.” 

It should not have been necessary for me to point out that my 
review dealt with Mr. Amis’s novel only insofar as it is set in a library and 
concerns the antics of librarians. Whatever merits or demerits it may 
have as a literary work or as a study of character, I ignored; I did not 
necessarily overlook them. And may I remind your correspondents that 
with the exception of the first and last paragraphs and of part of the 
eighth paragraph, I confined myself to direct quotation and to paraphrase 
without comment. : 

I believe this to be a legitimate critical approach. Such a novel as 
That Uncertain Feeling is after all not entirely a product of its author’s 
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imagination. It is a study of the characters and behaviour of fictitious 
people, but the author disposes them against a background that pretends 
to realism. He is a reporter as well as a creator and commentator and is 
concerned to some extent with the presentation of facts. This factual 
background need not be complete, but it should be accurate: if inaccuracy 
distorts the picture the creative aspect of the work loses conviction and 
the comment loses point. I think that I succeeded in demonstrating how 
ridiculously distorted is the library background in That Uncertain Feeling. 
Your readers can please themselves how seriously they take the demon- 
stration: Miss Walker for one seems to have worked herself into a fine 
frenzy of indignation that flatters both Mr. Amis and myself. 

Mr. Shearman and Mr. Prebble, I gather, do not think the picture 
unduly distorted. I am sorry for them in their disillusionment, but should 
like to point out to Mr. Shearman that there has been some improvement 
since 1942 in almost every library, and to Mr. Prebble that “ Aberdarcy ” 
is intended to be a large seaport and university town and not the sort of 
small, backward, impoverished county district that is our current profes- 
sional bogey. 

May I make a final point? I did not complain because Mr. Amis, or 
John Lewis (author and hero should not be confused), found libraries or 
librarians “contemptible.” I did record my impression of “ the author’s 
contempt for all his characters and for most aspects of their various ways 
of life.” That contempt, never a necessary part of a satirist’s equipment, 
might be warranted if it stemmed from an intellectual, ethical or cultural 
superiority. In the case of Mr. Amis and others of his type (or Move- 


ment) I do not believe it does, and it is principally for this reason that, I 
admit, I find them unsympathetic. They amuse me (if only by their slap- 
stick, Miss Walker), but they appal me by their bumptiousness, graceless- 
ness and lack of charity. They are the Teddy Boys of contemporary 


letters. 

I regret that I cannot reply to Mr. Gunton’s open letter to me. If 
there is a message hidden in his mishmash of metaphor, I am unable to 
discover it. 


NEW-MOON STRUCK 


Mr. New is at it again. He has 
noticed signs that some librarians to 
whom with untypical lack of reserve he 
alludes as “the library profession,” 
are concerning themselves more with 


world populated by that -deceased (I 
hope) character Thomas Clearwater 
and some of the stalwarts who man 
the pages of the Library World under 
classical pseudonyms. 


books and less with gadgets. Back in 
character, Mr. New refuses to applaud 
this as “a wholly good tendency ” 
without what Fleet Street would call a 
good probe. 

On occasions Mr. New’s careful and 
analytical approach to some of our 
problems has seemed attractive. When 
however, he seeks to apply this same 
method every time he scents a ten- 
dency (not so much as a trend) it can 
become tiresome. He is becoming so 
adamant in refusing to accept even the 
possibility of black or white that he is 
likely soon to submerge into the grey 


Would Mr. New not find it possible 
for once, maybe after a drink or two, 
to boldly accept the wild assertion 
that books are things which should 
interest librarians? In doing so he 
need not confine his imagination to 
the narrow limits of Dewey’s 800 class, 
for despite the out-of-context quota- 
tions in his article, I am sure that 
neither Peter Pocklington nor I would 
wish to place such a narrow connota- 
tion upon the word “ literature.’ 

For one so careful in forming his 
own impressions, Mr. New can distri- 
bute false impressions to others with 











EXAMINATION SUPPLEMENT 


FINAL EXAMINATION WINTER 1955 


TuTors’ COMMENTS edited by O. S. TOMLINSON 


Encouraged by the favourable way in which our detailed treatment 
of the Registration Examination in previous issues has been received, and 
in response to many requests from Finals students, the comments on the 
December examinations are devoted entirely to those of the Final Exam- 
inations which are sat by the largest number of candidates. Tutors have 
necessarily treated the subjects at this level in a slightly different way as 
so many of the questions are those of opinion rather than fact and do 
not readi!y lend themselves to useful “ model answers.” At this stage 
the individual display of mature judgment in as much sought by examiners 
as are facis, although of course, opinions must sometimes be supported 
factually. Consequently, the tutors have in most cases given pointers to 
the kind of answer that might be given, or indicated where useful material 
for answers will be found. The limitations of space have also demanded 
that only a selection of questions can be dealt with here, and again tutors 
have tried to cover those questions where help is most likely to be useful. 


Two general comments seem desirable. Firstly, the common opinion 
amongst tutors that the papers are easy by comparison with some of 
previous years, and that some of the questions of Final I. second paper, 
are of almost First Professional Level. But beware, students! Examiners 
would certainly expect a different and fuller answer from a Chartered 
Librarian than from a beginner. Secondly, the papers (particularly in 
Part 2) demonstrate the vital necessity of students being aware of latest 
developments and opinions, and the best kind of preparation for Finals 
must include a lively and active interest in the profession of librarianship, 
in the affairs of the Library Association, in professiona! meetings, and 
in current professional periodicals. In fact, a student who thoroughly 
studied the Library Association Record during 1955 could have answered 
at least the four questions required in Part 2 (a). 





The Editor of the Examination Supplement would like to thank Messrs. 
R. C. Benge, F. N. McDonald, J. G. Ollé, J. D. Reynolds, F. Scholfield and 
A. J. Walford, for their generous help with these comments, and in taking his 
leave, to express his gratitude to all those tutors who have assisted in former 
numbers, and also to many students and others for their appreciation and encour- 
agement. Future comments will be under the capable guidance of Mr. E. F. 
Ferry. 





FINAL PART I—BIBLIOGRAPHY AND BOOK SELECTION 
First Paper. 


2. Prepare a short summary of the main arguments for and against the use of 


colour in printed productions of paintings. 


The candidate is here given an opportunity to use his knowledge of modern 
book illustration processes and also to show his familiarity with the many recent 
pronouncements on this subject in reviews and articles. 

The following are some of the main anti-colour arguments :— 

i. No process except possibly Collotype reproduces colour altogether faith- 
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fulty and Collotype is normally too expensive for books. Of the other pro- 
cesses half-tone is perhaps most accurate but requires art paper. Authorities 
argue about this: e.g. Jennett points out that water colours and drawings are 
less satisfactory in half-tone. (There is a discussion on this in the Librarian, 
March, 1953). 

ii. The reduction in size necessary for book reproductions often causes 
distortion for large areas, although this is less likely with small pictures or 
details. 

iii. The lavish use of colour inevitably increases the cost of art books with 
such reproductions. There has been a tendency for some firms, e.g., Skira, in 
some of their large volumes to provide a text which is subordinate to the copious 
illustrations; such works become “ picture books ” with annotations of dubious 
value. 

iv. In a volume which includes few or no coloured illustrations it is possible 
to provide without great cost a large number of black and white photographs 
together with a valuable text, e.g. many of the Phaidon Press monographs. 

The pro-colour school, i.e., the publishers as distinct from art critics, use 
the following arguments :— 

i. Modern colour reproduction can reach a very high standard and when 
done well is not so vastly misleading. It is the abuse of the method, i.e. the 
lower kind of popularisation which causes the trouble. 

ii. Since many people will never see the originals, this is the nearest they 
will ever get to the original works. 

iii. Black and white reproductions may mislead concerning tonal values, 
but they in fact do not attempt to give a true idea at all of a painter’s work. 
This proves particularly unhelpful with painters, whose main effects depend on 
the use of colour, e.g. Matthew Smith or John Piper, the Impressionists or 
Botticelli. Rembrandt would suffer less. 

iv. Collections of colour reproductions in books have an educational value 
in public libraries and are very popular. 

To sum up, as so often the problem is how to “ popularise’’ without 
vulgarisation. 


4. Assess the value to the librarian of a study of the technical aspects of modern 
book production. 


This gives students who have puzzled over the amount of technical detail 
they ought to know an opportunity to air their views. 

All knowledge has its value. It is a matter here of deciding what the value 
is for the librarian as such. In the first place it is difficult to prove that tech- 
nical knowledge is essential except on rare occasions or in certain jobs. The 
librarian, however, who is without it is always at a disadvantage in his dealings 
with printers or with the book trade. If he has some technical knowledge, he 
can quickly detect that the reasons for bad book production, e.g., paper, type 
or binding are most often economic. The trade is not concerned solely or 
even mainly with quality. (Hence the role of the Private Presses). 

However, the librarian as librarian is not interested in technical aspects in 
themselves; he should study them only in so far as they affect the quality of the 
finished product. For example it may be valuable to know that the qualities of 
paper depend not only on the materials used, but also on what happens in the 
beater (speed of beating, loading and sizing, etc.) and on the finishing processes. 
Any more detailed knowledge than this is probably unnecessary. Some candi- 
dates may enjoy technical details, but most will see no point in learning tech- 
nical terms or names of chemicals. Does it matter for example what the parts 
of a type are called or that for an illustration process an emulsion of fish-glue 
is used? How much knowledge of photography is necessary? 

The root of the matter is that the librarian in his role of maintaining stan- 
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dards lays down requirements (e.g., the L.A. specifications concerning paper). 
In so doing he is often obliged to study processes. Furthermore, the librarian 
will often be his own publisher. In his struggles with jobbing printers his 
technical knowledge may prove decisive. Otherwise he has no alternative but 
to take up the role of impractical idealist in a naughty world. It is a role which 
most librarians are ill fitted to sustain. 


5. Explain what is meant by EACH of the following types of bibliographical 
activity: (a) Enumerative bibliography; (b) Analytical or critical bibliography; 
(c) Descriptive or systematic bibliography; (d) Textual bibliography. 

This terminological jungle can be penetratetd by first dividing the subject 
into two main divisions : — 

ONE: THE LISTING OF BOOKS. This type of bibliography is relatively straight- 
forward and one of the terms given, i.e. Enumerative bibliography, refers to it. 
It implies the listing of books according to some system and is normally regarded 
as something more than a mere unorganised book-list such as may be found 
as ‘ further reading ” at the end of a popular book. 

TWO: THE STUDY OF BOOKS AS MATERIAL OBJECTS and the study of the 
materials of which they are made. Complications have arisen here mainly 
because bibliographers have sometimes distinguished two different types of 
activity. On the one hand there is the physical examination of books and the 
study of book production methods usually (but not always) for the purpose of 
elucidating texts (2A). It is this type of bibliography which has been so impor- 
tant for Shakespearean studies and which enabled Pollard and Carter to detect 
the Wise forgeries. On the othetr hand there is the actual description of books 
which may or may not be linked with the earlier investigations (2B). 

The terms required relate to this classification in the following manner :— 

Textual bibliography was used by Cowley to describe both 2A and 2B, 
although the emphasis was on the clarification of texts. It was Greg who 
stressed the value of bibliography as “a bridge to textual .. . criticism.”’ 

Analytical or critical bibliography. Bowers, the high priest of modern 
bibliography, uses this term for 2A only, i.e., the preliminary investigations 
which will ultimately lead to the ‘ ideal copy.” Other writers, however, have 
made it refer to both 2A and 2B. 

Descriptive or systematic bibliography. Many writers use “* descriptive ” as 
a general alternative to analytical or critical. Bowers, however, uses both terms 
for the second process 2B, i.e., the recorded descriptions. A totally opposite 
usage is given by Francis in Cassell’s Encyclopedia of Literature (under the 
heading Bibliography) since he uses both these terms for division ONE above, 
i.e., the listing of books. (It certainly seems more appropriate to use “ syste- 
matic ’” for the systematic listing of books). The two terms are not necessarily 
identical. 

The conclusion is inevitable that there are a number of contradictory defi- 
nitions. (Freer in Bibliography and Modern Book Production gives 13 pages 
of these definitions arranged in historical order). In the meantime the distinc- 
tions are clear even though we have to take our choice for the terminology. 


6. Explain fully why different types of bibliographical compilation require 
collations and descriptions of differing degrees of complexity. 

In the time available little more than generalisations will be possible here 
since this is a large subject. A careful use of examples is the key to success. 

Bibliographies for the earliest period, i.e., of incunabula will be as full as 
possible. So also should be those of the middle period, i.e., 16th and 17th 
centuries. The purpose in each case will be different so that the emphasis on 
different items in the description will also differ. 

i. Bibliographies of incunabula have been mainly concerned with the iden- 
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tification of editions and the classification by printers so that light can be thrown 
on printing history. (The texts, mainly in Latin, are often of little interest). It 
is usually sufficient to describe one copy with references to the others. In the 
great catalogues of this kind the descriptions are to some extent ‘* compressed.” 
The British Museum catalogue of the 15th century books and the Gesauntkatalog 
are obvious examples. For bibliographies concerned with smaller collections 
or with a particular genre or press, the detail may be fuller. (Madan’s Oxford 
Books to 1680 shows examples for this and the middle period). For this period 
(and the next one) greater attention is paid to typographical peculiarities. 

ii. The’ bibliographies for 16th and 17th century books are more con- 
cerned with the final result—the text as literature. The entries are also 
‘** complex,” but the emphasis different. (Greg’s impressive work on English 
drama is an example here). Such works vary in detail according to the plan. 
** Full standard ” descriptions are, of course, still the ideal, but some conden- 
sation may be inevitable. 

iii. Recent bibliographies need not give full descriptions in all cases since 
the works may have been fully described elsewhere, e.g, Oates’ recent work on 
Cambridge books. 

iv. Check lists or “ short title catalogues ’’ are often location lists and 
do not give descriptions at all, e.g. Pollard and Redgrave. 

v. Bibliographies of later centuries may be less complex, although Bowers 
holds that the same rules should apply. Even so “ the value of certain types 
of bibliographical evidence undergoes a change which is necessarily reflected in 
the details of the description.”’ Printing peculiarities may be unusual; contents 
notes may be condensed. 

vi. For the modern period the same standards remain an ideal. Good 
examples are Sadleir’s bibliography of Trollope or Murphy on Walter de la 
Mare. Most of these necessarily will be author bibliographies, and many have 
been merely “ book collectors” bibliographies, where this is a tendency to be 
“beset . . . by foolish ‘ points’ and imaginary ‘ issues.’ ” 

The “ notes” are often very important, e.g. R. L. Purdy’s bibliography of 
Hardy. With contemporary authors it is scarcely possible to produce a really 
** complex ’ bibliography. 

(N.B.—A comparative examination of bibliographies is obviously the best 
preparation here). 


Q.7. What different factors must be considered in deciding on the method of 
arranging a bibliography? 


Two obvious factors at once leap to the mind: the nature of the biblio- 
graphy and the use to which it is put. Let us take the first and deal with 
coverage, by types. 

1. (a) An author bibliography (including the species, bio-bibliography) may 
well be arranged chronologically, either strictly so (the “ annalist ’’ method) or 
including a genealogical element (i.e., second and later editions, etc. following 
the first edition of a work): in either case the objective is to show the develop- 
ment of the author’s powers and interests. In the case of a versatile author (e.g. 
Dryden), a major aim may be to show his versatility; hence primary division 
into literary forms. In the case of the Soho bibliographies, the special require- 
ments of each author dictate the arrangement which is usually fairly complex. 
The systematic treatment given in the British Museum General Catalogue is also 
noteworthy. 

(b) The bibliography of a famous person will normally be chronological, 
with special sections for the main phases of his career (just as an outstanding or 
monumental work by an author (e.g. Newton) will be given separate and special 
treatment). 

(c) In the case of subject bibliographies, both general and special, there is 
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certainly ease of reference in A-Z order by subjects, languages or localities (e.g., 
Besterman; the British and Foreign Bible Society’s Historical Catalogue; Hum- 
phreys). But as an aid to book selection there is much to be said for systematic 
arrangement (e.g., Sonnenschein). U.D.C. is favoured in general bibliographies 
such as Index Bibliographicus and Minto; the Dewey order is implicit in the 
Aslib Book List and is adapted in Winchell. With specific subject lists, the order 
is normally systematic (e.g., Brian Mason’s The Literature of Geology). This 
also applies to annual surveys. Occasionally a bibliography may be a cumulation 
of chapter bibliographies, as in the case of the Cambridge Bibliography of 
English Literature. This enables the reader to use the bibliography in conjunc- 
tion with the original chapter, and detailed indexing will bring up the rear. In 
the case of Rand’s Bibliography of Philosophy .. . arrangement is systematic 
(thus providing reading courses) and does not follow the A-Z subject arrange- 
ment of Baldwin’s Dictionary, to which it is an appendage. 

2. For rapid use, dictionary order commends itself. In the United States 
there is a marked preference for this form, as shown in the H. W. Wilson biblio- 
graphies and indexes. If the bibliography is to afford rapid access to single 
items, for the purposes of identification or the tracing of locations, then A-Z 
author order (title order in the case of periodicals and newspapers) is called 
for. 

Sub-arrangement should not be neglected: it helps, like the index, to bring 
up the rear. Thus Cox’s Reference Guide to the Literature of Travel, v.3 (Great 
Britain) has a primary subject arrangement, with a useful chronological sub- 
arrangement. 

3. Miscellaneous points. (a) Consider value of an order complementary to 
the order used in existing bibliographies covering much the same field (cf. A-Z 
subject order in Hirshberg’s Subject Guide to Reference Books. (b) Cost. An 
intricate systematic order of subjects may involve difficulties in type-setting and 
call for extra indexing. 


Q.8. Distinguish the main types of bibliographical works necessary for the full 
exploitation of material in periodicals. Mention a British example of EACH. 


A tabulation may help to serve our purpose here, although British examples 
are not always easy to come by. See also the bibliographical apparatus out- 
lined in the A.A.L. Guide to the Final Examination, Part 1, pp. 8—11. 

(a) BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDES (giving subject coverage of periodicals in detail). 

Royal Society. A list of British Scientific Publications. 

do. A list of Periodicals and Bulletins Containing Abstracts. 
(b) BrBLioGRAPHIES (consisting of or including periodical articles). 

Bibliography of Soil Science. 

Annual surveys (Year’s Work in English Studies; Annual Bibliography of 
History of British Art). 

(c) INDEXES TO PERIODICAL ARTICLES. 

General indexes (L.A. Subject Index to Periodicals). 

Special indexes (Zoological Record). 

Indexes to individual periodicals. See British T.P.1. List. 

The general indexes to Notes and Queries and the Geographical Journal, 
both cumulated for long periods, are good examples. 

Retrospective indexes to papers. (I.M.E. Proceedings. Brief Subject and 
Author Index). 

Contents lists (e.g., Information; issued quarterly by Messrs. Taylor and 
Francis; as included in Economic Journal and Journal of Royal Statistical 
Society). 

Translated contents lists (D.S.I.R. Translated Contents Lists ... ). 

(b) ABSTRACTS. 
Abstracting journals (Science Abstracts; Library Science Abstracts). 
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It is important to stress the need for detailed indexing of abstracts. 
The best examples are probably American. Fuel Abstracts carries a 
detailed index in each monthly issue. 

Journals including abstracts. (Journal of Textile Institute). 

So far we have apparently dealt only with periodical articles. There are 
other types of material in periodicals; they include illustrations, reviews and 
obituary notices. Exploitation here is very largely via the index to the indi- 
vidual periodical. The index to the Jilustrated London News is a useful example 
of the first type of material. Reviews and obituary notices may be caught up in 
general and special indexes, but selection is very restricted. Once again, the 
individual periodical provides the apparatus. Thus, History provides an annual 
index of books received and reviewed. Biographical and obituary notices in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine have been separately indexed and it is worth noting 
that the D.N.B. carries references to periodical articles. 


Q.9. Where would you try to trace particulars of 
(a) a little-known Restoration play. 
(b) English accounts of conditions in France during the Peace of Amiens 
(1802). 
(c) English publications concerning the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
(d) Early voyages to India via the Cape? 


(a) “ Particulars ”’ of a play?—presumably bibliographical details, date and 

place of first performance, and the like. Suggested sources: 

Grec. A Bibliography of English Printed Drama to the Restoration. 
Vide 

NicoLtL, A. A History of Restoration Drama, 1660-1700. (bibliography, 
and also, probably, notes on performance). 

BaTEsON. Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature (via the index). 

Players’ Library (this has a title index, and will provide a location). 

HarpsaGe, A. Annals of Engiish Drama, 975-1700 (for date of first per- 
formance, etc.). 

Further material will no doubt be listed in T. P. Cross’s Bibliographical 

Guide to English Studies (10th ed., 1951). 

Three types of sources: 

(i) The Times for 1802 (via Paimer’s Index). 
Gentleman’s Magazine (via the general indexes). 

(ii) Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature. 
L.A. Subject Index to Periodicals. 

(iii) Watt, R. Bibliotheca Britannica. v. 3-4.  Subjecis: entry unde 
“France.” (Sub-division is by subject, then chronologically). 

Cambridge Modern History. y. UX, Napoleon. Chapter bibliography 

on the period. 

(c) Several lines of approach suggest themselves, assuming ‘ publications ’’ to 
cover books, pamphlets, catalogues and the like. A number of commemora- 
tive publications appeared in 1951, the centenary year, and these may 
contain bibliographies. Author catalogues to consult wiil include the 
Brtiish Museum General Catalogue and the R.I.B.A. Library Catalogue. 
Subject catalogues: the London Library Subject Index, Peddie’s Subject 
Index, and the London Bibliography of the Social Sciences. The English 
Catalogue also carried a subject index for a number of years during the 
19th century. For Government publications which may otherwise have 
been overlooked, see the King Catalogue of Parliamentary Papers. 1801- 
1900 and Fords’ Select List . . . . 1833-1899. 

(d) Three types of sources: 

(i) Wricghot & PLatTr. Aids to Geographical Research. 
Cox, E. C. Reference Guide to the Literature of Travel. v.1. 
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Roya Empire Society. Subject Catlogue. 
INDIA House. Library. Catalogue. 
(plus A Guide to the India Office Library by S. C. Sutton). 
(ii) Series: Hakluyt Society: Pioneer Histories. 
(iii) Encyclopedias (Britannica, etc.): bibliographies appended to articles on 
Vasco da Gama, etc. 


FINAL PART 1—BIBLIOGRAPHY AND BOOK SELECTION 


Second Paper. 


Q.1. What are the factors which govern the usefulness of foreign language 
publications to readers in (a) public libraries, (b) university libraries, and (c) 
special libraries? 


(a) The usefulness of any material in any library is governed (a) by the range of 
the material, and (b) by the extent to which its presence is known, and (c) the 
ability of its readers to use it. Beyond these three, each different kind of library 
has special factors of its own. For example, the extra factor which governs 
the usefulness of any special subject field in a public library, is the general 
nature of the service it attempts to provide. Without having any precise infor- 
mation about readers’ needs and interests, it is impossible to go about the 
business of book provision in a given subject with any degree of confidence. 
As to foreign language publications, the public librarian would be best advised 
to make no provision at all until and unless he had obtained expressed evidence 
of the need for them. Even then, unless the evidence is very strong, he should 
give careful thought to it before embarking on the supply by purchase of books 
and periodicals in a foreign language. For example, the recreational needs of, 
say a Polish reader, are going to be as insistent as those of an English reader, 
but who could face the expense of keeping the Pole supplied with even one new 
novel a week? The problem becomes less acute, naturally, as one moves towards 
the more generally known foreign literatures;—French, German, and maybe 
Italian, but even in these languages, it is all too easy to lapse into desultory 
buying, and to achieve no more than a few shelves of uninviting and unread 
novels. The same difficulties face the public librarian in regard to the supply 
of foreign informational literature, though here the chances of borrowing from 
another library, are greater. For example, the needs of the Polish reader could 
be met by borrowings of selections from 30 to 100 novels at a time from the 
Circulating Library Section of the Committee for the Education of Poles in 
Great Britain. Whilst borrowing from the Polish University College Library 
would help with his more purposeful needs. But it would bé most improvident 
to buy foreign non-fiction for a public library on chance. 

(b) One is tempted to assert that the only extra factor which governs the use- 
fulness of foreign publications in a university is lack of space, for it is fair to 
assume that in a university there will be readers who are capable of making 
use of everything that is bought, and that there is adequate organisation for 
letting everybody know that it is there. In fact, a further limitation will be the 
range of subjects taught, and the relative stress applied by each. For example, 
in a department of Slavonic studies, at any moment Russian may be the domi- 
nating interest, and provision would naturally be greatest in this at the expense 
of the other Slavonic languages. So far as supply generally is concerned, it 
should be possible for a University to ignore completely the accident which has 
decided that a book, valuable and important in its subject treatment, was written 
in some language other than English. 

(c) Except that the field of interests in a special library will be more easily defined 
than in a university library, the remarks made above as to the accepting without 
question valuable and important books on the subject irrespective of language 
apply here, too. In libraries which specialize in technical, scientific, and other 
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rapidly changing fields of research, usefulness is likely to be concentrated on 
periodical literature more than it is in libraries concerned with the humanities. 


Q.2. When a medium-sized general reference library begins to expand into a 
large general library the immediately obvious factor is the change in the scale of 
book proviison; but the more significant factor is the change in the nature of 
the material provided. Describe this latter change and explain why it takes 
place. 


The nature of the literature provided by a large general library differs from 
that provided in a medium general reference library by the extent to which their 
respective functions differ. The reference library, out of which our general 
library is to grow, may be expected to have confined its activities to the supply 
of up-to-date factual information in the widest of subject fields, but on a fairly 
shallow level. The new library, in its expanded form, will deepen its reference 
coverage by adding supplementary material in many new forms, for example, 
text-books, commentories, reference books in other languages, current data, 
periodicals and the serial publications of learned societies. It will also have to 
undertake the provision of material in many entirely new fields of interest. The 
medium reference library may have housed a few sets of definitive editions of the 
literary classics, but the new large general library will have to provide immedi- 
ately an enormous selection of current novels. It is almost as certain that the 
original library had paid but scant attention to such departments as travel, 
biography, and the domestic useful arts. Its new public will clamour for these 
in great numbers, and the general librarian will be criticised severely if he has 
not anticipated this demand. To summarise, a change in the nature of the 
material provided will happen. The change will be caused either by the 
librarian anticipating demand, or by demand forcing the library’s book selec- 
tion policy. It is most likely to be caused by a combination of both these 
factors. 


Q.3. How is the book selection policy of a non-public library affected by the 
functions of the organization within which it operates? 


In general one could say that the sponsors of a non-public library may be 
expected to see some practical return for the money they spend on their 
library. In other words, such libraries exist for the eventual good—even profit 
in terms of cash—of their sponsors, and only incidentally for the personal good 
of their individual users. It follows from this that the person responsible for 
book selection in such a library must keep this purpose in mind, and use it as the 
basic standard on which final decisions are made. He is in fact closer in feeling 
to the buyer in a retail shop than he is to the book selector in a general or public 
library. As well as taking steps to find out what readers are interested in, the 
special librarian must also make it his business to find out what his organization 
is interested in. He can also be helpful by making readily available information 
about what his firm’s commercial rivals are interested in. In the libraries of 
non-profit making organizations—Government and departmental libraries, for 
example—intelligent book selection will have brought together comparative 
material from other countries and private interests in anticipation of users’ 
demands. The non-public librarian will have to take into account the method 
by which his employers organize their affairs, and decide in reference to this 
how to buy, where to place, when to duplicate. His policy will also be affected 
by the accessibility to the library allowed by the organization, for not only will 
the number of copies needed be affected by such a factor as, say, whether or 
not the work people as well as the office and research staff use the library, 
but also the level on which the subject coverage is provided, 
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Q.4. What practical steps would you suggest for promoting the Library Asso- 
ciation’s plan for a national scheme of co-operative provision of books, periodi- 
cals and related material? 


The aims and objects of the L.A. Plan are set out very fully in a Report 
published in L.A.R. December, 1949. A further report appeared in L.A.R., 
January, 1954, and finally, suggestions as to the best practical way of solving 
problems involved in the inter-change and supply of all useful books to all who 
need them are set out in the L.A.R., December, 1955. 


Q.5. Describe and assess the publications giving bibliographical control in any 
special field with which you are acquainted. 


In the answer should be listed all types of bibliographies covering the material 

issued in the special subject chosen descending from international and national 
bibliographies of bibliography to current special lists. If the special branch is 
not covered by some particular types of booklists, then the general works best 
filling the gaps must be given. Catalogues, indexes and abstracts of material in 
periodical literature must be mentioned, nor must the publications of special 
libraries including catalogues and accession lists, along with Publishers’ Cata- 
logues, bibliographies of theses and of Government publications be forgotten. 
The word “ assess ’ in the question must not be overlooked. Any defects in the 
tools listed will have to be known and taken into account, and the information 
provided can then be checked and supplemented from other sources. 
Q.6. Write brief notes on the publications of (a) Two of the following bodies: 
International Labour Office; World Health Organization; Economic Commission 
for Europe; Federation internationale de documentation; UNESCO; and (b) 
THREE of the following Government Departments: Patent Office; Ministry of 
Works; Board of Trade; D.S.1.R.; Ministry of Education. 


The Publications of H.M. Stationery Office are to be found from the daily, 
monthly and annual lists, in which are included also those of UNESCO and 
WHO. The material issued by the ILO, an autonomous institution associated 
with UNO is not included, but will be found in the monthly UN Documents 
Index which lists all the UN and specialized agencies’ documents and publica- 
tions, including those of the Economic Commission for Europe, WHO and 
UNESCO. Information about the FID and the work it sponsors is given in 
Europa. The majority of the Government Departments have issued Sectional 
Lists, but these are select and incomplete, including generally only the current 
non-Parliamentary publications with a selection of Parliamentary publications. 
All of the five international bodies issue annual catalogues of their papers. The 
UN Documents Index and the monthly list of HMSO publications are perhaps 
most easily obtained by students. 


Q.6. Name and describe a standard example of six of the following: a special- 
ized atlas; a technical dictionary; a technical translating dictionary; a thematic 
catalogue; a telegraphic code; a definitive edition; an abstracting journal; a 
“* year's work.” 


The choice examples of a technical dictionary (Chambers’, Van Nostrand, 
Hutchinson), of a technical translating dictionary (Schlomann-Oldenbourg), of a 
telegraphic code (Acme, Marconi, Bentley’s Second Phrase), and of the last three 
types should be very easy. Many thematic catalogues originate in Germany 
(as Kéchel’s catalogue of the works of Mozart), but an English example is:— 
Deutsch, 0. Schubert: Complete Thematic Catalogue. 

Note the “‘ Checklist of Thematic Catalogues ”’ issued in 1954 by the Music 
Library Association associated with the New York Public Library. Neither 
Roberts nor McColvin give titles of specialised atlases in their textbooks, and 
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resource must be had to Mudge and Minto. The following could be cited: - 
Atlas International Larousse Politique et Economique. 1950. 
Wright, G. E. & Filson, F. V. Westminster Historical Atlas of the Bible. 
1945. 

U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. Atlas of American Agriculture. 1936. 

Bartholomew, J. G. Atlas of zoogeography. 1911. 

Indeed information can be given on maps about any subject capable of 
being dealt with on a regional basis, and there are a number of these specialized 
atlases from which to choose examples. 

Descriptions for each title should include remarks on the accuracy, com- 
pleteness and up-to-dateness of the facts given, on the scope covered, on the 
method of arrangement and the ease of reference. Several alternative methods 
of arrangement are usually available and different libraries might prefer some to 
others. In thematic catalogues for example the works listed can be arranged 
by date of composition, by opus number or in orchestral, instrumental and vocal 
groups. 


Q.8. Name an exc :iple of EACH of the following and describe the functions 
performed by EACH: a textbook; a general treatise; a research monograph; a 
reference work. 


A straightforward question which has appeared before in a different guise. 
Some overlap is inevitable, but some such differentiation as the following could 
be made:— 

Textbook. A factual treatment. Warner, G. T. and Martin, Sir C. H. K.., 
Groundwork of British history; Any volumes in the Teach Yourself History 
Series. 

General treatise. A presentation of facts interestingly. Woodham-Smith. 
C. The Reason Why. 

Research monograph. Fresh study in a special field with the use often of 
unpublished material. Webster, C. Foreign Policy of Palmerston. 

Reference work. Used for reference, but which need not be in dictionary 
form. Cambridge Mediaeval History; Low and Pulling Dictionary of English 
History. 


Q.9. Describe the main types of publications issued by H.M. Stationery Office. 


Another question without any difficulties for the student who has studied 
the Library Association Pamphlet No. 10, 1952, and the relevant chapters in 
McColvin and Roberts. Would the student who replied that there were only 
two types, those presented to Parliament and those not presented to Parliament, 
gain any marks? 


FINAL PART 2—LIBRARY ORGANISATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION _ First Paper (General) 


Q.1. To what extent have all types of library common scope and purpose. 
This question is happily free from obscurities concerning a “ philosophy “ of 
librarianship, and affords a good opportunity for candidates who have views 
about librarianship as a profession. 

A possible approach would be to consider the purposes of libraries under 
headings such as the following: information; recreation; repository; education: 
research; cultural advancement. It could then be shown that most types of 
libraries concentrate on one or two of these purposes, but often include the 
others as secondary aims, while in one sense all libraries are engaged in making 
available recorded information. 

The candidate should then illustrate this theme by taking broad categories 
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of libraries such as public, university, special and national, and indicate to what 
extent these purposes are present. He should be able to show the obvious 
diversities, e.g. that while the library of an industrial firm may be entirely devoted 
to the dissemination of information, a large public library such as Birmingham 
may try to embrace all the above purposes, including that of repository. Many 
university libraries while being concerned mainly with research, also provide for 
information, education and cultural purposes, often outside the curriculum. 
National libraries as a rule (the British Museum less than most) have other pur- 
poses besides that of repository, while even the House of Commons library 
provides recreational literature. These examples would also serve to show that 
the rather misleading terms such as “ special” or ‘“* Government ”’ libraries 
cover an extraordinary diversity, and that it is scarcely realistic to suggest that 
such libraries have a scope and purpese peculiar to themselves. 


The view taken here then is that the difference in scope is mainly one of 
degree, while there is sufficient common ground to suggest that there is a 
purpose common to all. The ‘“ documentalists ” differ from this view and 
regard libraries which concentrate solely on the dissemination of information as 
different in kind. 


It would naturally be possible to take this view or a similar one suggesting 
that there is no scope or purpose common to all, but the candidate who did so 
would need to show that he was aware of the weight of opinion on the other 
side. 


Q.2. Select and discuss THREE of the salient events in the history and develop- 
ment of libraries prior to 1800. 


A suitable choice will be a key factor here. General background historical 
knowledge would help, as also would a familiarity with historical bibliography. 
The following are possible choices :— 

(i) The activities of Alcuin at York in the 8th century (here the value of his 
journeys could be discussed and also the fact that perhaps his main contribution 
came later at Tours). 

(ii) The founding of the monastery at Wearmouth in 674 by Benedict 
Biscop “the greatest library builder before the Norman Conquest ” (his book 
collecting activities generally could be mentioned, including the journeys from 
Canterbury). 

(iii) The invention of printing. This would not be easy since although the 
long term implications are obvious, its effects on libraries as such are not so 
easily traced. Bolgar for instance has recently pointed out (in the Classical 
Heritage) that the connection between the invention and the Renaissance in 
Italy is not so direct or close as has sometimes been assumed. 

(iv) The refounding of the Bodleian library in 1602, together with Bodley’s 
agreement with the Stationers Company in 1611 (the beginnings of “ legal 
deposit’). 

(v) The founding of the British Museum library in 1753. Here the discus- 
sion would emphasise the significance of the three foundation libraries (Sloane, 
Cotton: and Harleian) together with the old Royal library, i.e., their value in 
gathering up again what the monastic dissolution had dispersed. Reference to 
the B.M.’s later importance would naturally be made. 

(vi) The Copyright Act of 1709. Discuss here its immediate effects and its 

ultimate importance. 
All the above represent advances. Many candidates would doubtless offer the 
dissolution of the monasteries as an event of a different kind. Controversy as 
to the extent and seriousness of the losses should be noted and some reference 
made to what proportion of the collections survived and by whom they were 
preserved. 
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Q.3. What do you know of the history and present position of any national 
library in Western Europe outside the British Isles? 


This is a straight question which needs little comment. Candidates who have 
not read recent periodical literature will be weak on “ the present position.”’ 
This is increasingly the most important aspect to study. A recent issue of 
Library Trends was entirely devoted to the post-war position of national libraries. 
Most candidates probably chose the Bibliothéque Nationale, which has been fully 
described in the Library Quarterly. 

The Scandinavian national libraries and the Swiss national library are also 
suitable choices. The question serves to emphasise once again that it is better 
to know a few national libraries thoroughly than to attempt to study too 
many. 


Q.4. Discuss some of the problems likely to arise when a scheme of subject 
specialization is implemented. 

The question of course implies an essay form. The following are points for 
discussion : — 


i. The effect which subject specialization may have on the existing inter- 
lending machinery, e.g., the tendency to by-pass existing channels. 

ii. The storage problems which are likely to become acute especially if out 
of date material is deliberately collected. 

iii. Various book selection matters. To what extent should the special- 
ising library buy foreign literature? To what extent should the libraries not 
specialising in a subject buy “ specialist ’’ material? To what extent is it possible 
(assuming that it was considered desirable in the first place) to provide specialist 
periodical literature or other special types of material? 

iv. Difficulties arising from the choice of subjects. Should subject special- 
isation be built on existing subject strength or not? If it is not, the stock may 
bear no relation to local needs and this may become a problem. 

v. Staff problems. In. some cases, e.g., in public libraries, when subject 
specialisation is fully carried out, specialist staff may be eventually required. 
Language difficulties may be encountered. 

vi. Financial problems: it commonly happens that the specialising library 
will need to spend more than the minimum, which is sometimes agreed to in 
such schemes. Library committees may be reluctant to provide stock which 
will not be used locally. Difficulties may arise when some libraries carry out 
their responsibilities more thoroughly than others. The voluntary nature of 
such schemes may result in some failures to co-operate fully. 

In discussing these problems (and there may well be others), candidates 
should quote examples wherever possible. With such a question there is plenty 
of scope for the use of a mature critical sense and for the quoting of facts 
gained from experience. 


Q.5. Discuss some of the problems peculiar to a library of legal deposit. 


It is a fairly safe forecast that this paper will include a question on legal 
deposit. Recently, the examiners have forsaken the history of deposit in Britain, 
so ably chronicled by Partridge, and candidates who had confined their studies 
solely to the history of the subject may well have been confounded by this 
question. 

i. The problem of how to secure books from reluctant publishers no longer 
exists. Contemporary deposit laws cannot easily be evaded. Other problems 
remain: how to cope with the increasing number of new books (problems of 
cataloguing and storage) and how to preserve books for readers of the future 
while meeting the reasonable demands of the readers of to-day. 

ii. In this country the British Museum Library receives all new books. 
The other deposit libraries receive only the books which they ask for, but with 
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an eye to possible future demands they ask for a high percentage of those pub- 
lished. The effect of this ceaseless flow of new books on the three national 
libraries is made plain in the Fourth Report of the Standing Commission on 
Museums and Galleries (1954), which emphasises the lack of shelf space, arrears 
of cataloguing and shortage of staff. (It is interesting to note, also, that the latest 
Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress states that cataloguing cannot keep 
pace with intake). 

iii. Should all deposit libraries be selective? Insofar as this problem con- 
cerns the British Museum, it was dealt with by the Royal Commission on 
National Museums, etc., in its Interim Report (1928). The Commissioners con- 
cluded that only a small percentage of books could possibly be rejected and 
that only at the expense of employing “a skilled staff of selectors.” The case 
for selection at the B.M. was argued afresh by Mr. Pafford in the L.A.R., 
Feb. 1947, but, as Mr. Dain stated in rebuttal, there are grave dangers in 
building up the stock of a national library by selecting on the basis of current 
estimate of future use. 

iv. A deposit library must carefully consider what readers shall be allowed 
to use its books. Decisions are obviously easier in a country such as our own, 
in which there are many public and other libraries and a good system of library 
co-operation. A national library should be the last resort for a scholar. 

v. Ideally, a deposit library should have discretion to lend books, but only 
its duplicate copies. 


Q.6. The opinion has been expressed that too many professional meetings are 
now arranged for librarians and members of their staffs. What are your views? 


i. Since the war the L.A. has increased its number of branches (there are 
now eleven) to cover the whole country, and it has also increased its number of 
sections (there are now six) to provide for specialised interests. Inevitably, the 
number of professional meetings has increased. (ASLIB has now branches and 
groups, but not many librarians attend meetings of both associations). 

ii. A member of the L.A. will belong to his local Branch and, very likely, 
to one or two of its Sections. In the course of a year he will be invited to 
attend up to a dozen local and national meetings. But, because of travelling 
costs and the claims of duty, it is unlikely that he will be able to attend half 
of these, and he will be a rare enthusiast if he wishes to attend more. 

iii. Because of the difficulties which beset those who do wish to attend 
meetings, local Branches etc., feel bound to arrange three or four meetings a 
year so that each member may have the opportunity of attending at least one. 
Unfortunately, the greater the number of meetings the greater the difficulty of 
finding speakers and subjects worthy of discussion. 

iv. There is, of course, the peculiar problem of the relationship between 
the L.A. Branch and the neighbouring A.A.L. Division (s). The members of 
the latter will form a high percentage of the membership of the former. Some- 
times joint meetings are arranged, but the problem here is the controversial 
one of the future of the A.A.L. 

v. Some library authorities allow time to attend meetings and some pay 
part or whole of the expenses involved. It is doubtful whether these privileges 
are abused, although it is fair to say that meetings are not always worth 
attending. 

vi. In short, there are certainly many professional meetings nowadays, but, 
on the whole, the number is justifiable. There seems to be a case, however, for 
the Branches to co-ordinate the programmes of the Divisions and Groups within 
their boundaries. 


Q.7. Compare and contrast the value and significance of academic aid profes- 
sional qualifications for university, special and public library staffs. 


The role of the graduate in librarianship is a topical and highly controversial 
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subject. Candidates who had followed the recent arguments about it in the 
professional journals (notably D. J. Foskett’s paper in the L.A.R., June, 1955) 
should have had much to say. The prime difficulty of this question is to provide 
an adequate answer to it in a short space. 


i. The present situation is that public libraries almost invariably demand 
chartered librarians for graded posts, although the larger systems often ask for 
academic qualifications as well and, occasionally, accept academic qualifications 
alone. Special libraries demand academic qualifications, professional qualifica- 
tions, or both. On the whole they insist on academic qualifications. University 
libraries invariably demand academic qualifications, with or without professional 
qualifications. 


ii. The orthodox view of the necessity for academic qualifications in univer- 
sity libraries is stated in Woledge and Page (pp. 82-6). Briefly, the argument 
advanced is that the academic nature of a university library calls for graduate 
librarians, familiar with the needs of the readers, and able to associate with the 
teaching staffs on equal footing. This seems a perfectly reasonable view until 
we remember that a number of non-graduate librarians (many of them public- 
library trained) have acquitted themselves well in special libraries, notably in 
Government libraries. We may wonder, therefore, whether University libraries 
might not well allow certain of their senior posts to be occupied by qualified 
non-graduates. 

iii. Special libraries vary in size and in degree of specialisation. In a 
small, highly specialised library, in which the techniques of librarianship are 
of less importance than the ability to translate and abstract, the insistence on 
academic qualifications need not be disputed. 

iv. The position of graduates in public libraries is the most perplexing. 
Except in the larger systems, what may be called the quartermastering side of 
librarianship absorbs the time of the senior staff to a much greater degree than 
in the other types of library. The value of graduates in the special departments 
of the great Public Library systems is clear. The question at issue is whether 
graduates are necessarily any better than non-graduates as administrators. 

v. In all three types of library it is reasonable to say that the advantage of 
academic qualifications is indisputable for certain posts, but not for all. Subject 
knowledge, knowledge of foreign languages and familiarity with the methods of 
research are of great importance for certain posts. 

vi. Both academic and professional qualifications are increasingly demanded 
by all these libraries and we may suppose that an increasing number of graduates 
will be attracted to the profession if salaries continue to improve. But salaries 
will have to increase greatly to attract honours graduates for whom there are 
greater opportunities elsewhere. 


Q.8. Write a concise essay on ‘ The Library Association as publisher.’ 


i. One of the purposes of the L.A., according to its Charter, is to publish 
information of service or interest to its members, or for the promotion of the 
objects of the Association. Another of its purposes is to promote and encourage 
bibliographical study and research. 

ii. In fulfilment of the first purpose the L.A. has published textbooks, 
monographs, reports and a journal. In comparison with the A.L.A., its publica- 
tion programme has always been modest, although it has developed markedly 
in recent years. With few exceptions (among them the McColvin Report and 
Dr. Savage’s Manual of Book Classification) L.A. publications have been solid. 
factual treatises, with little expression of personal opinion. 

iii. The L.A. has maintained a decent standard of production in its publi- 
cations, although, in doing so, it has made some of the most important titles 
too expensive for its student members to buy. 
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iv. It has given a fair amount of freedom to its Sections to issue their own 
publications and the A.A.L., notably has taken full advantage of it. 

v. The L.A.R. has developed with the Association and the profession, but 
its faithtul reports of the activities of the Association leave too little space for 
original papers. 

vi. Criticism of the books and papers published by the L.A. must essen- 
tially be criticism of iis members, among whom there are too few thinkers and 
writers of distinction. The L.A. has allowed commercial publishers to publish 
a few books which might well have been issued under its own imprint. It has 
not, fortunately, been asscciated with a number of works which would have 
brought it no credit. 

vii. The L.A. has only partially fulfilled its purpose to promote biblio- 
graphical study. But it has published the Subject Index to Periodicals for many 
years with inadequate support, and it should not be forgotten that it is repre- 
sented on the Council of two important bibliographical works which it could 
not be expected to publish itself, namely, the B.N.B. and B.U.C.O.P. 


FINAL PART 2—LIBRARY ORGANISATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION Second Paper 
(a) PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Q.1. Assess the potential contribution of the Public Libraries (Scotland) Act, 
1955, to the progress of public libraries in Scotland. 


The main legal disabilities from which burgh libraries in Scotland have long 
suffered are limitation of the library rate, the liability of ratepayers to double 
payment for library purposes both to county and burgh authorities, lack of 
powers to contribute to co-operative schemes and lack of power to rescind the 
adoption of the Acts. To a certain extent these disabilities were mitigated by 
the adoption of Local Acts, by the return in books or services by county 
authorities for the library rate collected and by agreements between various 
authorities. 

The new Act has removed the limitation on expenditure and on borrowing 
by county and town councils for public libraries, provides for facilitating co- 
operation among statutory and non-statutory library authorities, for the revoca- 
tion of the decision to adopt the principal Act provided that adequate library 
services will thereafter be provided by some other statutory library authority, 
for the lending of library material in addition to books, and includes education 
authorities in the definition of “ statutory library authority.” 

It will be seen that the major disabilities which have hindered progress in 
Scotland have now been removed, and although many economic difficulties 
remain, particularly in the sparsely inhabited counties in the north, the way 
ahead for progressive authorities is clear. The way is also clear for smaller 
authorities which may wish to transfer their library powers to the county 
councils. 

The main development in the near future will be in the field of co- 
operation. The non-statutory library authority is clearly The Scottish Central 
Library, whose future, now that C.U.K.T. grants are to be withdrawn, is secured 
by means of grants from public funds to be decided upon by Associations 
representing local authorities, with the approval of the Secretary of State. Local 
authority support for regional systems throughout the country has in the past 
been unimaginative and inadequate, as a result of which their full potentialities 
have not been realised. The new Act will probably mean a rapid increase in the 
pace of development of schemes for subject specialisation, in work on the union 
catalogue, and in the bibliographical and other services rendered by the Scottish 
Central Library. 
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Q.2. Draft a report for a municipal or county library committee on a proposal 
increase in the estimates for books and binding for the financial year 1956-7. 
State the population served. 


There are so many possible answers to this question that little point would be 
served by outlining just one of them here. Much depends upon the funds avail- 
able during the current year and what has been achieved with them. A candi- 
date would have done best to take his own library authority as a starting 
point. 

In drafting the report it is well to remember that members of a committee 
are often business-men and are unlikely to be swayed by theories, arbitrary 
standards or formulae. They are more likely to be convinced by facts collected 
locally and by communications received from publishers and binders with 
reference to rises in prices. Increases in the cost of books and binding are 
therefore the first points to make. An additional 20 per cent. for books and 
15 per cent. for binding might well be asked for on these grounds. If any 
sections of the book-stock need an overhaul, a special grant for replacements 
might be considered. Any new services projected would justify an increase in 
funds, not only for new branches or departments, but also for such things as a 
special provision for backward readers. Increases in the use of books, especially 
if accompanied by a smaller selection being available on the shelves could be 
mentioned; likewise a decrease in the issues could be made into a telling argu- 
ment if the reason can be attributed to lack of funds. 

There is no shortage of ammunition, but arguments must be brief and to the 
point. 


Q.3. Describe how you would organise book selection and book distribution in 
a large library system (city or county) with experienced and qualified branch 
librarians. 


The examiners evidently have in mind the large number of service points involved, 
the desirability of using the knowledge and experience of qualified staff, 
especially subject specialists, the securing of mobility of stock, and perhaps the 
avoidance of unnecessary overhead charges such as for transport which might 
be consequent on excessive centralisation. 

A really large library would be able to buy everything of importance listed 
in B.N.B. and also a fair amount of foreign publications. These could be bought 
initially on approval and examined by heads of departments and branch librarians 
from which the number of copies of each book required could be assessed. 
Sometimes the number of copies is expressed by means of a code letter, provision 
being also made for projected new branches if required. 

A central book purchasing department is obviously necessary. This would 
consist of three or more staff. It would be responsible for all bibliographical 
research not completed at the service points. 

In a county library this central department would select for the students’ 
section, the circulation department, and would maintain a display of recent 
books from which branch or regional librarians could make their selection. A 
book-selection meeting could take place, but it does not seem essential, 

At the outset it is necessary to divide the total amount of book fund among 
the departments and branches or regions and to provide for any schemes of 
subject specialisation. Ten per cent. is a usual proportion to allocate to the 
students’ section. 

Provision is sometimes made in counties for a branch to spend its allotted 
fund in two ways, either by requisitioning new books from headquarters or by 
local purchase direct from a bookseller. In practice it is fiction and non-fiction 
which will have a continuous local use which are bought in this way, exchange- 
able stock coming via headquarters. 

In this way all senior staff can be engaged part of their time in book- 
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selection and can keep in touch with current publications, and some, at least, 
of the new additions can be delivered direct to the branch where they are 
required. 

Finally some provision must be made for scrutinising withdrawals so that 
last copies may, if necessary, be preserved. 


Q.4. Mention possible ways of heating new library buildings, and say which 
you would prefer for (a) a small branch library, AND (b) a large central library 
or central headquarters. 


The principal methods of heating library buildings are :-—— 

i. Direct heating. Electric fires, tubular heaters, water or oil filled radiators, 
radiant heat (gas or electric), anthracite stoves, wired asbestos ceiling or wall 
panels, etc. 

ii. Central heating. Hot water (high or low pressure) or steam running 
through pipes and radiators or panels. The water may be heated by means of 
coke, anthracite, oil, gas or electricity (in order of cost). Storage tanks may 
be heated by electricity at night when current is cheaper. 

iii. Central heating by warmed forced air ventilation (air conditioning). 
Methods preferred. 

(a) Much depends upon whether the branch is specially built or whether it 
is in a converted building. Assuming central heating is not possible, either 
tubular heaters as in the Stopsley Branch Library at Luton or electrically heated 
oil radiators as at Glebe Farm Branch, Birmingham, would be suitable. These 
require little attention, can be switched on or off as required, need no space for 
fuel, are clean and can be easily extended. A disadvantage is the high cost of 
electricity (five to seven times that of solid fuel), but this is offset by savings 
on porter’s wages as there is no boiler maintenance. 

(b) Air conditioning would be ideal. The next best is central heating by 
means of low pressure hot water passing through pipes and wall panels. This 
offers the minimum of obstruction by radiators. The water can be conveniently 
heated by means of oil. Heat can be thermostatically controlled. The use of 
oil is clean, storage space required for fuel is not great, the boiler requires 
little attention, and although oil is expensive nowadays, it is not so costly as 
gas or electricity. 


Q.5. Describe in the form of a report to a library committee the procedure you 
would recommend for (a) the recovery of overdue books, and (b) the treatment 
of defaulters. 


In this form of question the candidate can envisage any circumstances that are 
plausible and by stating in a preamble the practice in operation at the library 
concerned, could then state his case for alterations based on current thought 
and practice. 

Many libraries have recently departed from the traditional method of 
recovery of overdues which was usually of the order (1) first notice (post-card) 
when book 14 days overdue (2) second reminder 7 or 14 days later (3) third 
reminder (‘‘ threatening ”’ letter) at a still later date, followed by either visit from 
collector, bill for cost of books, or letter from the Town Clerk, and sometimes 
by all three. In most cases, any threatened legal action was never followed 
up as the cost was not considered worth the result or the time lag had been so 
long that the “ birds had flown.” 

Investigations and test checks by Metropolitan Borough Libraries, and 
others, have revealed: that the incidence of return of overdue books is not 
materially affected by the sending of reminders and consequently many libraries 
now delay the sending of the first notification until the books are four weeks 
overdue or even longer. This has resulted in tremendous savings of staff time, 
stationery and postage. This notice is then followed up after a short interval 
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by a final notice, threatening legal action which is carried out, if necessary, The 
resultant publicity has been found to have good effects in the future. 

Some common variations are to send specially worded “ polite’ letters at a 
very early date to request the return of specially reserved books—though the 
results of this action vary, or for librarians in charge of branches and depart- 
ments to keep an “ eye on the issue * and to take special action by sending a 
collector to recover particularly valuable books which seem likely to become 
** defaulters,”’ especially if in the possession of persons with a bad history of 
default. 

If legal action is not considered possible or economic, black-listing of 
defaulters is usually resorted to, but in practice this seems to be a waste of time, 
for rarely do the defaulters ever make an attempt to use the library. again, or 
only after a very long interval. 

Further points in the report might be special action in the Children’s 
Library, where a ban on the use of the library for a short period proves . 
effective deterrent, and the action to be taken when books are borrowed by 
persons who have had a guarantor. In the latter case, the present tendency is 
not to make a guarantor responsible for the cost of books not returned by his 
guarantee. 


Q.8. Discuss the proposals submitted by the Library Association Council to the 
Annual General Meeting at Southport on the Public Library Service and local 
Government Reorganisation. 


The probable reorganisation of local government boundaries and duties has 
brought forth statements from the various associations of local authorities, and 
acting in accordance with the purposes outlined in the Royal Charter of the 
Library Association, the Council has rightly considered the effects of possible 
changes on the public library services, and has presented certain recommended 
courses of action. These are broadly based on the premises that all services 
should provide ** a book stock wide enough to satisfy the essential requirements 
of intelligent and purposive readers, to educate young people to use books to 
their full advantage and to encourage the maximum utilisation of books and 
information by people of all ages.’’ It considers that the stock should be kept 
up to date and in good condition and be administered by sufficient staff of the 
right training and calibre. 

In the opinion of the Council, an adequate service cannot be provided for 
less than £15,000 or the product of ls. rate on a rateable value of £300,000, and 
proposes that to achieve minimum national standards, it is desirable that library 
powers of all local authorities where the 1953-4 R.V. is less than this figure 
should be either surrendered to County Councils or arrangements made for 
joint services. Naturally jealous of the possible removal from them of one of 
their few remaining independent powers, many authorities and librarians consider 
that to hand over to the County would not necessarily achieve any better results, 
for bad services exist equally in county areas, and these might be worsened if 
control were removed from local interest. Whilst it is true that many county 
branches in small urban communities are at present no better, and often worse, 
than those in independent areas, the assimilation into the County of the small 
areas would in many cases enable better county services because of the resultant 
increase in rateable value and consequent library income. These local authorities 
feel that existing schemes of co-operation already bring many of the book stock 
advantages that are alleged to accrue from a county service. Further dislike of 
the proposal is felt by authorities which are large enough to be outside the 
suggested amalgamation, but who see “ the thin edge of the wedge ” that may 
ultimately widen to affect them also. Whilst many large authorities are pro- 
viding inadequate services, too, it is difficult to see how, on economics alone, 
the small area can ever be good. Statistics seem to show that the best libraries 
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are in the middle population groups (50,000—150,000), and some attempt to 
create such areas seem to be needed. It might be desirable, too, to make pro- 
vision for the compulsory removal from County influence of those authorities 
which are large enough to exist independently. 

Another proposal of the Library Association is that library committees 
should be directly responsible to local authorities, and not charged with other 
functions. This would undoubtedly help to raise the status of the Library, 
although cases can be quoted of excellent libraries controlled by multi-purpose 
committees (a lot depends on the personality of the officers), and some advan- 
tages are to be found in the county system of control through an education 
committee, though this generally has meant subordinating the library and the 
librarian to education and education officers whose objectives and functions are 
not precisely the same, 

The other suggestions for grants-in-aid seem admirable, especially as these 
would help the poorer districts, and would facilitate the removal of the “parish 
pump” attitude in a service which can only fully mature by co-operation in its 
widest sense. The proposal that these grants should be administered by a 
suitable department of the Government, which would also be charged with 
assisting and encouraging library services and standards, is an excellent one, if 
local control is not impaired. One cannot help feeling, however, that such a 
department would be’ the Ministry of Education (which already has a latent, 
and sometimes an active, interest in libraries), and this proposal might tie 
libraries too closely to an “* educational ” programme, while their functions are 
much wider. The fears of inspections and coercion inherent in a system of 
grants are more apparent than real—(the inspection of schools is wisely carried 
out and brings good results)—it need only be feared by the inefficient and the 
apathetic. 


BENLOCK Ltp. 


Library Bookbinders & Booksellers 


BINDING 
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AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 
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alarming facility. If he wil! read my 
conference paper again (or for the 
first time) he will discover that | 
qualify the statement he quotes with 
an acknowledgement of the importance 
of technical and scientific literature, 
subject specialisation and all the other 
modern tendencies. 

My case was, and is, that there are 
many small libraries, notably branches, 
whose function is a general rather than 
a specialised one, and whose main ser- 
vice to the public is in the field of the 
humanities. Perhaps Mr. New has been 
too busy writing on the “ sub- 
literature ’” problem to notice that 70 
per cent. or more of the issues from 
his library are from the 800 class (that 
is, if he has his fiction classified cor- 
rectly in his mind). Or maybe he has 
a peculiar Branch where the readers 
clamour for Urwick and Sandeman, 
but never Nevil Shute and Howard 
Spring. 

Eric Moon. 


Is Mr. New, in his article Adminis- 
trator or Bookman? being really ser- 
ious when he suggests that some of us 
have ‘‘ stressed too much . . . Dewey’s 
Class 800°’ in our appeals for wider 
book-knowledge amongst library assis- 
tants? I suspect that he’s merely 
being provocative (in approved A.A.L. 
fashion), but lest it be said that a 
Pocklington refused to rise to a suit- 
able bait, let me don my fancy waist- 
coat, ruffle my already-tousled locks, 
scatter cigarette-ash over my garret 
floor and rise to defend the cause of 
Literature? 

Firstly, let’s get this subject special- 
isation lark firmly into perspective. 
The idea of a library full of assistants 
each specialising in some branch of 
science or technology sounds very nice 
—but do the public expect us to know 
about such matters? Is it not a fact 
that most readers of scientific and 
technical works know very well them- 
selves what they want and _ neither 
need nor expect more than direction to 
the appropriate shelf sections coupled 
with a willingness to obtain any titles 
not in stock? Except in our largest 
libraries, surely no Chief need feel 


ashamed because none of his staff is 
competent to evaluate the works of 
Arthur W. Judge or F. J. Camm, or 
pick holes in Bannister Fletcher, or 
write a critical appreciation of the 
Admiralty Handbook of Wireless Tele- 
graphy. But, and I defy even a Bach- 
elor of Arts to deny this, the 
public do ask and expect the staff to 
know about books in the “ dreaded 
800s.” And I think it is to our dis- 
credit that to many of us Dylan 
Thomas is merely a Welsh poet who 
met an untimely death, that Thomas 
Hardy is no more than a Victorian 
novelist whose works have recently 
been reprinted in dark blue bindings, 
whilst all we know of Hemingway 
is that he has a beard and a Nobel 
Prize! So before we start weighing 
into the 500s and 600s, let’s first make 
sure that we know enough about the 
subject that the public expect us to 
know about—Literature. There’s just 
one other thing. Mr. New thinks that 
“the Chief requires at least a modicum 
of book knowledge.” Having thought 
about this for a long time, I’m 
inclined to think he’s right. 


PETER POCKLINGTON, 
Chelmsford Public Library. 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION IN LIBRARIANSHIP 
(London REGION). 


Conference of tutors and prospective 
tutors on teaching technique. 


For those tutors requiring a 
refresher course, and for qualified or 
near-qualified librarians interested in 
becoming tutors, the S.C.E.L. will 
hold another course on teaching tech- 
nique. It will take place on Sunday, 
25th March, at Chaucer House: the 
morning to be devoted to a general 
lecture on teaching technique, the 
afternoon to subject group discussion 
and demonstration. Members from 
any part of the country are welcome. 

Fuller details and a form of appli- 
cation may be obtained from the Hon. 
Secretary, J. S. Davey, F.L.A., Central 
Library, Fore Street, London, N.9. 








The Editorial in the January Assis- 
tant was probably written with the 
idea of stirring up the minds of the 
readers and producing enough letters 
to keep the correspondence column 
going for months—at least, I hope that 
was the idea. But why single out one 
particular system for the attack? 

The criticism of the _ regulations 
concerning visitors borrowing may be 
quite just, but it can be applied 
equally well to other libraries in this 
country. Unfortunately, antiquarian 
restrictions are still in force in many 
systems, but there are far worse res- 
trictions than that of refusing to allow 
fiction to be reserved. The Assistant 
may be lighter in format and in con- 
tents than the L.A.R., but surely we 
could have been granted a more 
worthwhile editorial? 

Incidentally, I’m sure all the seaside 
resorts will be wondering where the 
Editor is going for his holiday this 
year! 

BaRBARA J. COLLINS, 
Branch Librarian, Portsmouth. 


We were somewhat dismayed at the 
manner of reporting an incident at the 
library of a well-known holiday resort 
in the editorial of the January issue. 
While we are not concerned primarily 
with the merits of the matter we ven- 
ture to suggest that the experience of 
that town in trying 
spirited to its holiday-makers has been 
so bitter that the carefree manner has 
had to be set aside and that the re- 
phrasing of the publicity brochure 
waits upon another printing. However, 
it is not upon this aspect that we wish 
to dwell. 

It is difficult to imagine a more in- 
vidious manner of snooping than to 
present oneself as an ordinary member 
of the public (“‘ We decided to test 
this out . . . ’’) at a library where one 
is very likely to be unknown by sight 
aS a prominent young librarian and 
then to report to the world at large on 
the inadequacies of the named library. 

In most affairs of this life it is only 
too easy to wash other people’s dirty 
linen in public, and surely it would be 
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to be public- 





librarian who 


brash 
would disclaim any possible improve- 
ments in his service before a tribunal 


avery public 


of fellow chiefs. Though one may 
think what one pleases, when commu- 
nicating opinions to a wider audience 
the bounds of professional etiquette 
would seem to demand that the matter 
be dealt with in completely impersonal 
and anonymous terms. Nor is it only 
a matter of common civility, but a 
sensible application of psychology: 
one of the surest ways of inviting un- 
popularity is to air—be it only by im- 
plication—the sins and omissions of a 
person ocr group of persons for the 
inspection of their associates at large. 

Finally, we feel sure that you will 
be inundated with letters on the 
editorial and we shall be interested to 
see what selection you print.* 


Joyce Birr, 

JOAN PEMBERTON, 

MarGARET Hussey, 

D. LinpsEY CLarK, 

Grace RICHES, 

D. F. Easto, 
Westminster City Libraries. 
If you intend to continue naming 

library systems which fall short of 

your high standards, would you please 
choose examples from libraries outside 
the area covered by the Wessex 

Division. 

J. N. STEBBING, 
Branch Librarian, Hampshire County. 


Congratulations on the January 
number of the Assistant Librarian! 
From the editorial to the last page the 
articles were practical and thought 
provoking. 

Our best wishes for the New Year 
to all the officers and authors who give 
up their spare time in our interest. 

S. M. Jarvis, 

PATRICIA HENBEST, 

Public Library (Wessex 
Division). 


Aldershot 


* All adverse comments are printed. 
Some short letters of approval similar 
to the one above are omitted.—Ep. 
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SALMON AND _ LIQUORICE 


(John Wakeman contended in our 
last issue that book jackets should not 
be put on display). 

Mr. Wakeman joins me in thrust and 
parry, but his blade goes wide of the 
mark leaving my conviction, and my 
case, unassailed. 

First—his use of the word “ evis- 
cerated ” implies a sticky end but, in 
the case of books, having taken (not 
torn) the “ guts” out of the jacket, 
both jacket and ‘“ guts ”’ are capable 
of independent life to the mutual 
benefit of reader and library. 

Second—he seems to think of the 
use of jackets for new book displays 
only; | am thinking also of subject or 
topic displays using jackets, as well as 
books, as a ready and colourful means 
of informing the reader. Though 1 
do not paper the wall with them, used 
with discretion they can enhance the 
appearance of even the most -tastefully 
decorated library. 1 concede Mr. 
Wakeman’s point that jackets left on 
books sell the books from the shelves, 
but not for long with normal use and 
handling. (It is possible, too, to 
obtain extra jackets from booksellers). 

Third, and last—Mr. Wakeman has 
not substantiated his case for the 
bulletin vis-a-vis the jacket display. 
There may well be a number of the 
new books about when a reader con- 
sults the new book list, but he will 
most likely want one specific book 
from it and, if it is not available, the 
bulletin will create a demand that 
cannot be satisfied at once, which is 
Mr. Wakeman’s case against the jacket 
display—unless, to support his bulle- 
tins (but not, of course, book jackets) 
Mr. Wakeman, on entering a shop to 
buy salmon and finding none in stock, 
is satisfied with a nice line in liquorice 
all-sorts. 

J. R. Howes, 
Paddington Public Library. 


I had thought Mr. Wakeman an 
amateur-master of display, but can it 
be he knows only about materials to 
use? A washing line of dust jackets. 
Why not? 


It would certainly attract , 
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attention. But I can visualise more 
attractive shapes and patterns made 
out of dust jackets. And why does he 
assume display of jackets will be of 
books in demand only? How much 
better, and more worthwhile, to have 
subject displays of past best-sellers or 
other books worth reading. 

A publisher wraps his books in 
jackets in order to sell them and a good 
bookseller will hold stocks of each 
book until the demand is_ satisfied. 
That’s his job. Is it not our job to 
stimulate demand and act as signposts 
to little known books worth reading? 
A book-jacket displayed is an adver- 
tisement to all who use the library; 
left on the book it is only publicising 
the bock to the person reading it. And 
they wear out. Why not keep the 
jackets so that they can be displayed 
even after the book has been rebound? 
It is then that the books need publicity 
most. 

Much as I admire Mr. Wakeman’s 
display work, I hope that some of his 
ideas will come out in the wash. 


Marion WILDEN-Harrt, 
Pinner Library, Middlesex County. 


‘ACID COMPARISONS 


In fairness to the L.A., Mr. Dean’s 
interesting article ‘“ Financial ruin ” in 
the January number should have car- 
ried an editorial note, as the A.A.L. 
representatives on the L.A. Council 
must be aware that the L.A. is not a 
trade union and cannot take black- 
listing action. This has been made 
clear over and over again; presumably 
a P.R.O. is necessary! Mr. Dean 
cannot have read the acid compari- 
sons of salaries in the Town Clerk’s 
and Libraries department made by Mr. 
Jack Dove at the London and Home 
Counties’ conference last year, and he 
has perhaps not seen my own Decline 
of the Local Government Librarian in 
the Library World for July, 1954, pp. 
3—6. Nevertheless, his general thesis 
is perfectly true. 

May I comment further :— 

(1) The average local authority 
Councillor thinks the library is a 








means of providing light reading on National Library of Wales—but now 
the Council’s estates. have not—-have not noticeably lost 

(2) Colleagues in the Town Hall are status or efficiency. Commenting on 
unaware of the difficulty of library Mr. Simon Nowell Smith’s great 
exams., or even that: most staff take success at the London Library, the 
exams. When one urges staff to show Sunday Times pointed out that he had 
their faces at N.A.L.G.O. events the no previous library experience. 


usual reply is “‘ We already have to (5) Donations with an aura of 
work three nights and are not going to. scholarship go to university libraries 
meetings on the others.” rather than to public libraries. Only 


(3) Many industrial, university and this morning (ie., 3rd January) a 
copyright libraries apparently get splendid bequest to Leeds University 
along very well without qualified is announced in the national press. 
librarians in charge. Yet in no city has the Public Library a 

(4) Several libraries that formerly greater reputation for scholarship or 
had qualified librarians—Birmingham _ efficiency than Leeds. 

University, the Royal Society of Arts, P. HEPworTH, 
the John Rylands’_ Library, the City Librarian, Norwich. 


SKIMMING THE CREAM “fy 


A Review by W. H. Snape, Liverpool College 
of Commerce 


IN CARRYING OUT its policy of helping to improve the standard of training 
in librarianship, the Standing Committee on Librarianship (London 
Region) has held meetings of tutors to discuss the problems of teaching 
the various subjects for the Library Association examinations. The core 
of these deliberations is to be published in a series of pamphlets of which 
three have already appeared.* Notes on Bibliography and the First Pro- 
fessional examination are to follow. 

At the outset let it be said that they should be in the hands of all part- 
time tutors and also of all those library assistants who are looking for a 
sense of direction in their studies. A great deal of patient thought and 
hard work has gone into this skimming of the cream of the brains of 
library tutors in the London area. In the general introduction accom- 
panying each pamphlet, Mr. Benge discusses (1) Types of tuition, (2) 
Content of lectures, (3) Note taking and the lecture, (4) The general out- 
line, (5) Repetition, (6) Readings (7) Questions, (8) Written work, (9) 
“*Hand-cuts,” (10) Audio and visual aids. Some of these points are an 
echo of the advice given in the excellent AAL guides, but his various 
comments on aids to the “ learning process ” should be particularly noted 
by part-time lecturers. Those tutors who have contact with more than 
one class will also agree with his remarks about the group psychology of 
the class which is an important factor in the success or otherwise of the 
methods of teaching adopted. 

Of the three subjects, Group C is by far the most surely and compe- 
tently done. It reflects the impact of the modern teaching and practice 
of the art of management and full appreciation of the importance of 
current library practice. As Final level tuition is embraced in the notes. 
it includes the necessary reference to Commonwealth, American, Scandi- 
navian and Continental practice. The suggested approach to Assistance 
to Readers is as realistic and practical as one could hope, well seasoned 
with warnings of the pitfalls and stressing the imperative need for the 
individual student to be guided by tutors in studying the bibliography of 
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selected subjects while being thoroughly grounded in the basic biblio- 
graphy of (1) the humanities, (2) the social sciences, (3) science and tech- 
nology. 

Although in many ways the suggested teaching programme for clas- 
sification is admirable, enough stress has not been placed on the difficulty 
of teaching this subject. Brown wrote of it as the “battle ground of 
theorists.” No textbook has yet tried to explain the continuity of devel- 
opment in library classification theory from Dewey and his medium of 
location (see preface 15th ed.) through Wyndham Huime and “ literary 
warrant,” Bliss and “ consensus of scientific and education opinion ” to 
Ranganathan and his visions of an international classification language. 
Each has learnt something of value from the other and perfection still 
lies ahead. Has the practical purpose of library classification ever been 
more succinctly stated than in Ranganathan’s definition in his Elements 
of Library Classification, p. 3. 

These publications are a step in the right direction for the pooling of 
teaching techniques in bibliothecal subjects, and it is to be hoped that they 
will stimulate further investigations beneficial to professional standards. 
*STANDING COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION IN LIBRARIANSHIP (LONDON REGION). Notes 
for Tutors edited by R. BENGE, 1955. 1. Classification and Catloguing; 2. Assist- 
ance to Readers; 3. Library Organisation and Administration. 1s. 6d. each from 
J. S. Davy, F.L.A., Central Library, Fore St., London, N.9. 


An Anachronism 
—exposed by MISS E. J. WILLSON 


ONE OF THE STRANGEST accusations ever levelled against the Library 
Association is that it acted Aastily in bringing before the 1955 Annual 
General Meeting its Memorandum on “The public library service and 
local government reorganization” since its “ Proposals” published in 
1943 clearly stated the case for larger library areas and the Memorandum 
and the Proposals are substantially the same. (The poor L.A. Council 
can never do right. In 1954 it was castigated for having done nothing to 
promote new library legislation only to be reviled in 1955 for putting 
forward its proposals). 

That the A.A.L. supported the memorandum and that the Associa- 
tion of Municipal Corporations felt so strongly that the library profes- 
sion had no right to discuss such matters that it circulated delegates 
before the meeting instructing them to vote against the motion, that the 
motion was lost, referred to a postal ballot and won, is history. I do not 
think it should be forgotten however: there are important conclusions 
to be drawn from it. 

I was not present at the A.G.M. but I have heard some vivid reports 
of it—of librarians who doubted whether a librarian can afford a mind 
of his own, of librarians who had not paid their own fares and thought 
this disenfranchised them, of librarians defiant, of librarians indignant, 
of librarians mute. I have also heard something of local authority dele- 
gates nobly responding to the call, although individually, as decent 
people, perhaps belonging to their own professional associations or trades 
unions, they might well wonder why librarians should not be allowed 
freely to discuss a matter so important to them at their own annual 
general meeting. 

That “own annual general meeting” brings me to my point. The 
library profession has no A.G.M. of its own—the only ones exclusively 
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of librarians and assistants are those of the A.A.L. and other sections. 
How does this come about? If you read the Charter you will find no 
mention of institutional members. Institutional members appear in the 
Byelaws. Byelaw A4 reads “A library or other Institution may be 
admitted to Membership and it shall be entitled to nominate a delegate 
who shall be a member of the governing body of the Institution. Such 
delegates . . . shall enjoy all the privileges of a Member.” A footnote 
to Byelaw Cl says “ Any Institution subscribing Five Guineas per annum 
is entitled to nominate any number of additional delegates as Members 
of the Association under Byelaw A4 on payment of two pounds twelve 
shillings and sixpence per annum for each of such additional delegates.” 

If you turn to the back of the Year Book you will find Birmingham 
has eleven members, Glasgow three, Leeds two, Liverpool three, Man- 
chester seven, and so on. While I am not suggesting that any of these 
great cities would misuse their voting powers nor that they have any 
reason, other than a feeling of kindness towards the Association, for 
paying extra subscriptions, yet, to put it in the mildest terms, such plural 
voting has a rather old-fashioned look in 1956. 

1 think the time has come to consider whether Byelaw A4 should 
be deleted. It is an anachronism; it is also a bridle by which outside 
bodies may seek to control us and a gag to prevent freedom of speech. 
(How often have I heard “The Record cannot print that, after all, 
authorities are members too’’?). 

To suggest that we receive special favours from local authorities 
because they are members of the Library Association is to do them an 
injustice—besides it is not borne out by the facts. Does any other pro- 
fessional association include employers not in the profession in its 
membership? 

In urging a re-consideration of the implications of Byelaw A4, I am 
not unmindful of the services that have been rendered to the profession 
in the past by certain authority members, but a man may have a proper 
sense of gratitude towards his parents and teachers without feeling it 
necessary to remain in leading-strings.all his life. Surely the Library 
Association is old enough to be allowed to control its own affairs? 

If Institutions were not members of our Association we should not 
be precluded from honouring authority members with our Presidency as 
we have done in the past, nor from inviting them to take part in our 
conferences. We should simply place the relationship on a more realistic 
basis and avoid a repetition of the shocking misunderstanding by asso- 
ciations representing authorities of the purpose of our Annual General 
Meeting. 


HANDS UP FOR JIM! 


Council Notes—January 19th 


After one year on the back benches the familiar landmark mourned in last 
January’s notes returned to the platform. Blue-beribboned in his new role as 
President, Mr. Tynemouth guided the Council with the skill and firmness perhaps 
partly acquired during four years as Honorary Secretary. His success may be 
measured statistically by the fact that the Council ploughed through 19 items by 
5.20 p.m. 

For the benefit of those who unhappily imagine “ the same old gang ”’ ever 
present, it must be recorded that more new faces than usual decorated the 
Chamber. In view of G.L.D.s abundance of young ladies, ‘‘ decorated” is 
perhaps the most appropriate word. Keeping up with the Joneses becomes 
increasingly difficult now that there are three on the Council. 
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Ron Surridge and Jim Davey continue in their offices as Honorary Assistant 
Secretary and Honorary Education and Sales Officer respectively. This latter 
title is now commonly abbreviated to resemble a proprietary brand of petrol. 
Newly appointed as Officers of the Council were Peter New (Hon. Publications 
Officer) and Rita Ensing of Kensington, who is giving up auditing to become 
Honorary Membership Secretary in place of Walter Broome, who wished to lay 
down this office after eight years of straightening out the Association’s records. 
The Council recorded their appreciation of his past services and co-opted him as 
(in the President’s words) our Honorary J. Arthur Rank. Mr. Tomlinson con- 
tinues as Chairman of Council. 

Before the Standing Committees were appointed and Council adjourned to 
allow them to meet, there was a report and discussion on what is now almost 
a permanent item, “ posts at inadequate salaries.” It would perhaps be easier 
and more economical to report posts at adequate salaries. The President reported 
that despite pressure at many levels the County Borough of Tynemouth,, with 
which he denied all association, had acquired a Grade Il Deputy Librarian. We 
should perhaps hold our next conference and Annual General Meeting at Smith- 
field. Bummarees we do not have, but surely the word can be abbreviated. 

As an after-lunch aperitif the Council turned to consideration of a memor- 
andum by the Honorary Secretary om the L.A.’s need for a professional Public 
Relations Officer. Jean Binder turned in a filibuster on this item, while the Past- 
President, liberated from the impartiality of the Chair, tried at almost equally 
great length, but in vain, to inject a peculiar kind of tact into the closing stages 
of the document. Several indiscretions were removed and some useful ammuni- 
tion added to the memorandum, which will now pass to the L.A. Council for 
their deliberation. 

The committee reports were received fairly equably, although the new 
Honorary Editor looked momentarily concerned when the President voiced his 
concern about the January issue of the Assistant Librarian. He had attributed 
to wishful thinking on the part of the Editor the placing of his Presidential New 
Year message within a black border, but had been reassured after reference to 
Scottish heraldry, which revealed a (slightly) happier meaning for the wiggly black 
line. Also on the Press and Publications Committee’s report, Mr. Enser raised 
the question of the Bournemouth editorial. He was informed that there would 
be ample space for the Chief Librarian’s reply should one materialise. 

A plethora of memoranda had been circulated before the meeting concerning 
the proposed Municipal Libraries Section, and divisional views were heard on a 
proposal that this Section should be confined to chartered librarians. It was 
agreed not to pursue this line at present, but to await further developments. The 
President was happy, and one felt, surprised, to find North and South Wales in 
agreement. 

Reports were received from our representatives on the Library Association 
Council and committees, rather more succintly than usual, thanks to the pre- 
meeting instructions that summaries should be prepared. Arising from these 
reports came a request that the question of Institutional membership of the 
Library Association should be discussed at the next meeting. There was con- 
siderable discussion once more on the possibility of black-listing members apply- 
ing for inadequately-graded posts, with Mr. Bangs of the Midland Division 
seeking to put teeth somewhere or other, and Mr. Surridge affirming that “ we 
need more than teeth—we need the boot as well.” On hearing the recommenda- 
tion of the L.A. Finance Committee that 10 per cent. of subscription income 
should be put to reserves in future, Mr. Carver blandly enquired whether the 
10 per cent. was to form a strike fund. 

The draft Annual Report was considered by the Council and treated rather 
as Finance Committees often deal with library estimates. The style, which will 
be familiar to readers of these notes, did not meet with general approval, and 
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some starch was inserted into a number of informalities, a procedure which gave 
rise to the President’s remark that we seemed to have reached a point where it 
was a question of ‘“* hands up for Jim.’’ A later issue of the Assistant will reveal 
that insufficient hands were raised for Jim. Mr. J. S. Davey will appear in 
lieu. 

The President is to be honoured in his own Division, the Presidential Induc- 
tion and Address and the Annual General Meeting (once more wedded) being 
arranged to take place in Newcastle in mid-May, by which time the thaw may 
have reached so far north. As compensation perhaps an invitation was received 
and accepted with pleasure, to hold the 1957 conference in Thomas Hardy 
country (Wessex, for the benefit of those only taking the English Literature 
period up to the Romantic Revival). Mr. Baumfield, representing Wessex, 
expressed thet hope that the editorials in the Assistant would be aiming at other 
targets by that time. Mr, Tomlinson is to give the paper at the A.A.L. Session 
at this year’s L.A. Conference at Folkestone, and the Council were unkind 
enough to leave him a free choice of subject. 

Finally the Council agreed that observers should be invited to meetings for 
the rest of the year, though they were unhappy about calling them either students 
or members. 

The Honorary Editor refused to allow an entry in the minutes to read 
** There was no other business,’ and closed on a sombre note with a review of 
difficulties in the printing trade which may affect delivery of the March issue of 
the Assistant Librarian. 

So early did we finish that there were no casualties in the scamper for 
trains. 

Eric Moon. 


Non-Assistance To Readers 


WHILE I WAS ILL my wife wanted some library books. Unfortunately my 
tickets for our local library had just expired. However, as my wife’s 
name was on the local electoral roll, I explained that it would be quite 
simple for her to join the library herself—no, there was nothing to pay. 

It was a Saturday afternoon. Going into the library was a long 
queue which my wife joined. At last she reached the counter and was 
asked for her book. She hadn’t got one. What did she want, then? To 
join the library. Oh. the assistant was a little blank, eventually pro- 
duced a form. “TI haven't got a pen, I’m afraid.” “ Over there... ” 
a vague wave. A fight through a crowd of people coming the other way 
to a small shelf with pen and ink. The form demanded the date. My 
wife had no idea of the date. She asked a girl at the counter. “It 
doesn’t matter.” The girl took the form. My wife waited. At last the 
girl realised that something more was required of her. “ You can choose 
your books.” 

My wife wanted recent books on the second world war. She stopped 
a girl doing some shelving and asked where she could find them. ‘ 940 
point ” something-or-other too quick to catch—and a few vague direc- 
tions. After much searching my wife found 940, but the books weren’t 
on the second world war. She didn’t dare ask the same girl again, but 
there was an older girl sitting at a desk flicking out tickets into little 
piles. This person looked a little put out when my wife interrupted her. 
The request was repeated. ‘940 point ” something-or-other. The older 


girl realised that she wasn’t being very helpful, so she said, “‘ The end of 


that shelf there. I'll come and show you in a minute if you can’t find 
it.” My wife explained that she had looked there and found no books 
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on the second world war. She added that she wanted recent books. 
“Recent books? Oh, they’ll probably be all out. Try RECOMMENDED 
BOOKS.” These were on all subjects, but among them were two books 
on the Second World War. My wife took these to the person she sup- 
posed was now dealing with her, but was directed back to the counter 
where followed the confusion that might be expected. “ Your tickets, 
please?” “I haven’t got any tickets, I’ve just joined.” “Oh... what 
name?” At last the form was found. ‘Can I take two books?” “Yes 
.... that'll be all right,” said the assistant, as though doing a favour. 

“And did they tell you about fines?” I asked my wife after we had 
laughed at all this. Of course they didn’t. 

The staff of the library in question may remember the incident, but I 
will not reveal the location of their library or my name to the library 
world at large. I have a number of reasons for this, not the least of 
which is the probability that the same sort of thing happens all over the 
country. Why must librarians always see their libraries from the inside 
looking out? We complain that only a quarter of the population use our 
service. What about replacing that NO SMOKING notice with one saying 
NEW MEMBERS THIS WAY? We learn assistance to readers. What about 
a smile, an introductory leaflet, a short conducted tour—at least to those 
books the new reader asks to see? Too busy on Saturdays? Pity—it’s 
probably the new reader’s half-day. 


THERMOPYLAE REDIVIVAE 


OR THE SEVEN HEROES OF NEWARK 


I have known a chief librarian who stoked a boiler, and another who used 
to turn out a rowdy drinker because the caretaker was not available. 1 have 
seen assistants dusting the shelves and books, and assistants tearing the covers 
off thousands of book before putting them in sacks for disposal as waste paper. 
In the same vein the next generation but one may say that it has seen librarians 
date-stamping, and labelling books, and inscribing readers’ tickets. 

The seven assistants of Newark mentioned in your February issue have 
shown qualities which are to be looked for above most personal attributes. In 
other circumstances they might show the spirit of the seven against Thebes. 
They met a trying situation, with a responsibility, friendly co-operation and, 
I suspect, personal humility which produces its own dignity. A chief officer 
who was prepared to allow his professional assistants to depart from their 
appropriate tasks in what seems to be a spirit of altruism and comradeship 
might be expected to be prepared to share the task. £3 was mentioned as a 
fortnight’s remuneration. Newark must be singularly blessed if their treasures 
are guarded for that rate by the regular caretaker. 

The truth may be that nearly all libraries do not need as many librarians 
as they employ and do need instead more non-professional library workers who. 
‘would have no pretensions to professional status. 

The team spirit is an asset to any enterprise, but in Newark it has been 
applied to an extreme situation, which does not convince the spectator that the 
librarian and chairman have justified their claims for an independent service. 
If such caution over caretaking is really necessary, is a comparable attitude being 
shown concerning book-stocks? Is the staff gaining the kind of bibliographical 
training which is desirable for maintaining professional capability, and are the 
salaries of the staff reckonable by caretaking or professional standards? I do 
not know the answers to the questions in relation to Newark and all may be 
very well on all the points raised. I do know the answers in relation to half-a- 


dozen comparable towns. NEVILLE Dain 


Leeds School of Librarianship. 
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BIRKBECK COLLEGE 
(University of London). 


Session 1956-1957 begins 
Monday, October Ist, 1956. 


Part-time (Evening) Courses pro- 
vided for Internal Degrees in 
the Faculties of Arts and Science 
and for the Academic Post- 
Graduate Diploma in  Psy- 
chology. Facilities also pro- 
vided for part-time and full- 
time students reading for 
Higher egrees in Arts and 
Science. 


Applications for admission 
should be made before Ist June. 
Pamphlet and form of applica- 
tion may be obtained from the 
Registrar, Birkbeck College, 
Malet Street, W.C.1. 








CITY OF LEEDS 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


FINAL 
LIBRARIANSHIP 
COURSES 


Enquiries and applications are 
invited for the 1956-57 full time 
course for the Final Examina- 
tion of the Library Association. 
—Write to Leeds School of 
Librarianship, 43, Woodhouse 
Lane, Leeds 2. 


GEORGE TAYLOR, 
Chief Education Officer. 





WOODFIELD & STANLEY 


LIMITED 


SPECIALISTS IN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


BROOKFIELD MILLS, KIRKBURTON, HUDDERSFIELD 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOKSHOP 
64, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 




















